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FEBRUARY 


JAN. 1-EASTER 


¢ FEBRUARY 12 


FEBRUARY 15 


FEBRUARY 19-26 


¢ FEBRUARY 26 


MARCH 5-10 


* MARCH 12 


¢ MARCH 26 


MAR. 26-APR. 2 


APRIL 2 


APRIL 16 


* APRIL 23 


This month brings the beginning of Lent, with its emphasis upon the devo- 
tional life. This will receive added stress this year as one of the Quadrennial 
Emphases. Not to be overlooked also are Race Relations Day and prepara- 
tion for One Great Hour of Sharing. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. This program to urge church-going is 
sponsored by the Board of Evangelism. The board offers materials for pub- 


licity and guidance. 


Race Relations Day. This is a time for prayerful study of the Christian’s 
responsibility in race relations. It is a time for action through the offering 
that seeks $1,000,000 for our colleges for Negroes. 


Ash Wednesday. Beginning of Lent. (See pages 11-12.) 


Week of Confrontation and Enlistment in the Quadrennial Emphasis on 
Personal Witness and Evangelism. 


World Service Sunday. Education centers on the work of the Board of 
Lay Activities. 


Week of Witnessing in the Quadrennial Emphasis. 


One Great Hour of Sharing. Our Methodist offering, coinciding with that 
of other denominations, will support four vital causes. (See pages 5-10.) 


World Service Sunday. Members will learn of the work done through 
World Service by studying the program of the Methodist Board of Evange- 
lism. (See page 37.) 


Week of Spiritual Enrichment in the Quadrennial Emphasis on Personal 
Witness and Evangelism. 


Easter. 
National Christian College Day. All Protestant denominations recognize 
the contributions of their colleges and universities and urge full suppori 


for them. 


World Service Sunday. Theme of literature for this day is the total cause 
of World Service, working through a dozen agencies of our church. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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New Publisher 


On Dec. 31 the Rev. E. Harold 
Mohn retired from office as publisher 
of THe Meruopist Story. 


Dr. Mohn had been general secre- 
tary of the Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation and its predecessor 
office since 1948. In 1956 General Con- 
ference laid upon his office responsi- 
bility to publish in behalf of the entire 
church a new journal of program and 
promotion. 


Dr. Mohn organized the new peti- 
odical and has been responsible for 
policy for THe Meruopist Story 
throughout its history. His name has 
been in our masthead as _ publisher 


| since our first issue in March, 1957. 


On this page for the first time the 
name of the Rev. Elliott L. Fisher 
appears. 

Dr. Fisher became our publisher on 
Jan. | as he took up Dr. Mohn’s former 
duties as general secretary of the com- 


| mission. He comes into this office from 


the superintendency of San __ Jose 
(Calif..) District and is intimately ac- 
quainted with Methodist church work 
at all levels. 


The staff warmly welcomes Dr. 
Fisher to his new position of leader- 
ship. 


| The changeover: Dr. Mohn (right) and Dr. 
| Fisher discuss METHODIST STORY policy 


in the editorial offices. 








Story of the Month: 


Bolivia 


ited States 


Mission Post International 


In the Bolivian jungle a Japanese minister 


serves an Okinawan congregation, 


supported by Methodists in Switzerland and 


the United States. 


by Leonard Perryman 


One of the most unusual Methodist 
churches to be started anywhere has re- 
cently come into being in the jungle of 
central Bolivia. It is unusual both because 
of its membership and because of the 
minister who organized it. 

The tiny congregation (10 members) 
is composed entirely of Okinawan settlers. 
They emmigrated to Bolivia from their 
native island four years ago. Going as 
pioneers into an untouched jungle area, 
the Okinawans cut farms and villages out 
of the forest and began a new life. 

The missionary-minister of the new 
church, the Rev. Katsumi Yamahata 
from Japan, is one of the most interna- 
tional Methodist ministers to be found. 
His missionary service in Bolivia has been 
made possible by Methodists in four 
countries. 

Only a few months after the arrival of 
the Okinawan colony, Bolivian Methodist 
leaders decided that the church should 
minister to the immigrants, who had 
settled in the Montero-Santa Cruz area, 
where Methodism had opened new work. 

How the call went out for a mission- 
ary, how Mr. Yamahata answered, and 
what his response means in terms of the 
world Christian mission is told by the 
Rev. Murray Dickson of San Marcos, 
Tex., one of Methodism’s best-known 
missionaries to Bolivia: 

“A Japanese pastor in the Bolivian 


jungle helped me to understand the glory 
of the truth that all churches are one in 
mission. He had come to Bolivia from a 
remarkably successful ministry in Japan, 
bringing with him his beautiful wife and 
their four-year-old daughter, lovelier than 
any Japanese doll. 

“They came to Bolivia in response to 
a desperate plea from the Bolivian Meth- 
odist Church: 

“We need a pastor for Okinawans in 
the depths of the Amazon River basin in 
the hinterlands of Bolivia. We need a 
man who can go into the jungle, where 
there are insects, heat, disease, hunger 
and isolation. We need a man who can 
work so far in that there are no com- 
munications, no radio or telephone or 
telegraph, no postal service—not even 
enough food to eat. Is there anybody in 
Japan who can do this?’ 

“Ten pastors of the United Church of 
Christ in Japan responded. Of them, 
Katsumi Yamahata, young pioneer of 
work in Hokkaido, was chosen and came 
with his family to Bolivia. 

“As we went into the jungle, over all 
but impossible trails, I asked him about 
his feeling for the work. I asked what 
his family had thought about his leaving 
Japan for such a place. He said that his 
family had all been lost in the war. 

“Then I inquired about his wife’s 
family, and with a smile he explained 


that her five brothers and sisters and 
her parents were still living. 

“I persisted, “What did they think 
about her leaving the civilization of Japan 
to work in a desolation like this?’ He 
looked at me in genuine surprise and 
answered, ‘But they had already dedi- 
cated her to God, and God is in Bolivia, 
too.’ 
“The young churches overseas have 
understood more quickly than we that the 
missionary imperative is essential to 
Christianity. This Japanese pastor, serv- 
ing Okinawans in Bolivia on a salary 
provided by the Methodist Church in 
Switzerland, using transportation pro- 
vided by The Methodist Church in the 
United States, is but one example of the 
real ecumenicity of missions today.” 

The new Okinawan congregation rep- 
resents the first fruits of the patient 
labors of the Yamahata family. In addi- 
tion to receiving 10 persons into Meth- 
odist membership on the day the church 
was organized, Mr. Yamahata baptized 
two children. 

The organizational meeting of the 
church was conducted in Japanese, Oki- 
nawan, Spanish and English. The infant 
congregation, itself the product of direct 
missionary work, took one significant ac- 
tion—they appointed a young woman 
from their number to start a mission in 
a second Okinawan colony which had 
just arrived in Bolivia. 


‘Commandos’ in Pakistan 


Teams of Methodist ministers—Paki- 
stanis and Americans—are opening up 
new areas in West Pakistan to the proc- 
lamation of the Christian Gospel through 
a Christian commando program. 

Finding a welcome reception in vil- 
leges where no Christian preaching has 
been heard before, the commando teams 
are preparing the way for more extensive 
evangelistic efforts in the places they 
Visit. 

The teams get their name from com- 
mando units of the world wars which 
made lightning raids on enemy territory 
and pulled out quickly. The pattern for 
the evangelistic teams in Pakistan is for 
a minister to preach in a village for a day 
or two and then move on to another vil- 
lage. 

The use of the Christian commando 
teams is one way in which Methodists 
are seeking to make a more intensive 
evangelistic impact on Pakistan, whose 
people are predominantly Muslim. Many 
of the villages contacted in this way are 
on the borders of Pakistan. 

The Methodist Church, through its 
Board of Missions, has chosen Pakistan 
as one of four new Lands of Decision 
for the 1960-64 quadrennium. 
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Our nation-wide challenge is 
a new church every 22 hours. 
North Carolina Conference shows 


how with a rate of... 


) Church Every Month 


Workmen are hurrying to completion the conference’s newest 
church, Garber Memorial, in the Trentwood section of New Bern. 
The building honors the bishop and the late Mrs. Garber, who will 
be honored by a memorial chapel. It took a state supreme court 
decision to admit the church to this tightly-zoned subdivision. 


Bishop Paul N. Garber of the Richmond Area. Fellow- 2 tying, a A new church every 22 hours! 

bishops have picked him to lead church extension phase alee This is asked of Methodists in the 100 

of the Quadrennial Program. : annual conferences of the United States 
during the four years, 1960-64. 

Can we meet this pace of better than 
one a day? 

The faint-hearted can look for en- 
couragement to eastern North Carolina, 
where a long-term average of a new con- 
gregation a month has been set. That 
leaves only 32 a month for the other 99 
conferences! 

The church extension march of North 
Carolina Annual Conference began 10 
years ago. In the conference, roughly the 
eastern half of the state, 84 new Meth- 
odist churches have been founded since 
1950. The one-a-month pace was 
sustained for 70 months. 

Among the keys to this success are 
leadership, enthusiasm, good financing— 


A bl | buildi Ne fL M * and hard work. 
portabie steel Duilding was the first home o yon emoria Methodists here pay teats to their 


Church, Fayetteville. It now serves as the education wing. Confer- [= favorite Tarheel, Bishop Paul N. Garber. 
ence Board of Missions owns seven such buildings, which can be ‘ Credit 
dismantled and moved. They are loaned as a church’s first home, : 
but most churches buy and keep them, 


is shared, however, with ex- 
pansion-minded district superintendents 
and the conference board of missions. 
For seven years the board has had a full- 
time executive secretary, giving most of 

Lyon Memorial’s handsome brick sanctuary adjoins the steel building. his attention to new churches. 
‘ 2s Enthusiasm has been contagious. 
£7] j te eh . Sermons and addresses, slide shows and 
. a, i 4 ’ leaflets have helped. Besides, one of every 
; : 12 Methodists you meet in eastern North 
Carolina is a member of a church started 
since 1950. You can’t escape their en- 

thusiasm. 

Bracketed with the newcomers is the 
enthusiasm of the old _ established 
churches, like Edenton Street in Raleigh 
or Hay Street, Fayetteville. Most of the 
old “First Churches” have given members 
and money to new projects. In Kinston, 
Queen Street has been a mother church 
to three. 

There has been wide sharing of the 
financial load through the $10 Club. 


3 








Some 5,000 Methodists have agreed to lenders. Others get loans from the board. trained ministers to man the new pulpits. 
pay $10 at each of three calls a year. Help comes also from the National Board Without it the conference would have 
Receipts from each call are divided so of Missions and, in Raleigh and vicinity, lacked manpower for growth. 


that a church gets from $10,000 to an active city board. 
Not least in the keys to success was members in 855 churches making up 


$15,000 toward its first unit. 


Today the conference has 192,500 


Counseled by the conference Board of | something done back in 1938: establish- 478 pastoral charges. This is up from a 


Missions, many fledgling churches are 


ing a sound minimum salary plan. This 1950 membership of 168,600 in 789 


able to find building credit from local has helped the conference win and hold churches making up 281 charges. 


A NEW 


t (Oe 


In the bustling port city of Wilmington there is need for a 
church in the Pine Valley section. Houses are going up on all 
sides of this lot. Inspecting the site with Mr. Hathaway (center) 
are the Rev. W. R. Stevens of Trinity Church and the Rev. A. P. 
Hill, Jr., of Wesley Memorial. 


In the basement of a split-level parsonage in Jacksonville, the 
Rev. J. S. Epperson preaches each Sunday morning to two 
capacity congregations of 65. A Sunday school of 200 overruns 
the house. , 


Impressive at night is Wesley Church in the new village of 
Regalwood. It was established in 1958 and had $15,000 help 
from the $10 club. Most of the new churches advertise them- 
selves with night lighting. 





Student pastors attending Duke Divinity School are among 
the ministers helping the church grow. In a corridor at Duke, 
Mr. Hathaway checks with Lowell E. Keeney about the finan- 
cial campaign for his new parsonage at Holly Springs. 


These two men, between them, have had a major role in the 
founding of 76 new congregations. They are the first and 
second executive secretaries of the North Carolina Conference 
board of missions. The Rev. Thomas A. Collins (right) held 
office 1953-59 and now is president of the new Carolina 
Wesleyan College. The Rev. O. L. Hathaway (left) came to 
the post from superintendency of Fayetteville district—-where 
he started churches too. 
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WHAT Is IT? 


An appeal for sharing our means with others of God’s children. Many 
denominations work together under this name to receive an offering 
on the same date, each for its own causes. 


WHEN IS IT? 


Sunday, March 12. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


The Methodist Church, through its General Conference, asks that 
every congregation receive a special offering on Mar. 12, or the nearest 
convenient date. 


WHY ARE WE IN IT? 


So that we may gain the moral support of a co-operative Lenten 
appeal for sharing; so that we may gain from the community impact 
of co-operative publicity. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE WEEK OF DEDICATION? 


The first week of Lent, the Week of Dedication, continues as a time 
of spiritual commitment. The offering formerly received at that time 
has become One Great Hour of Sharing. 


WILL OUR GIFTS GO INTO AN INTERCHURCH POOL? 


No. One Great Hour is a joint appeal, but each denomination re- 
ceives and administers its own funds. 


WHAT WILL OUR METHODIST GIFTS DO? 


The largest part will be divided equally between overseas relief and 
Crusade Scholarships. Important, though smaller, amounts will go for 
the Ministry to Servicemen Overseas and projects in national mis- 
sions. See pages 610 for more about the projects. (See also page 22 
of the January issue. ) 


HOW DO WE GO ABOUT IT? 


The pastor, commission on missions, and commission on stewardship 
and finance can take the lead. The official board and the entire con- 
gregation should lend support. Publicize the offering well. 


WHAT HELP IS AVAILABLE? 


All pastors have received posters and samples of leaflets and offering 
envelopes. Supplies are free in the quantity you need. 


WHAT ABOUT GENERAL ADVERTISING? 


Through the Advertising Council there will be billboards, car cards, 
and ads in magazines and newspapers. You can urge local papers and 
local advertising concerns to use these. The Advertising Council also 
supplies radio and TV spot announcements in support of One Great 
Hour. Speak to station managers about this. 


WHAT IS THE GOAL? 


The offering has neither floor nor ceiling. The needs are great. Urge 
your people to share as they have been blessed. 





Our Finest Gift: Their Future 


Sharing is not only for material 
things. Through Crusade Scholar- 
ships we share with youths of 
many lands opportunity for future 
service to Christ in their home- 
lands. 


by James K. Mathews 


No single testimony is more indica- 
tive of Methodism’s spirit that Jesus 
Christ is Lord than the work of the 
church in the Crusade Scholarship pro- 
gram. 

During the past 14 years, 1,200 stu- 
dents from 56 countries have studied 


so SHARE 


in 60 different academic fields in more 
than 100 different colleges and uni- 
versities in America and abroad under 
Crusade Scholarships. 

They have returned to their home- 
lands better equipped to serve. Some 
are witnessing that Jesus Christ is Lord 
over the powers of nature and have 
chosen the field of agricultural and 
rural life. Some are witnessing that 
Jesus Christ is Lord over the human 
mind and are majoring in the field of 
psychology, and they testify to his lord- 
ship to those who are confused and 
bewildered by 20th-century pressures. 

Others are witnessing that Jesus 
Christ is Lord over the human body 
and are specializing in medical and 
surgical work, so that they can effec- 
tively treat the disease so prevalent in 
their countries. 

Still others are studying theology, 
Christian education, library science, 
business administration, adult literacy, 
economics, sociology, mathematics, 
nuclear physics, radio and television 


education, physical education, rural ex- 
tension and international law. 

Approved as part of the Crusade for 
Christ by the General Conference of 
1944, the program includes students 
from groups in the United States and 
from countries overseas. Most Crusade 
scholars study on the graduate level. 

They have been carefully chosen on 
the basis of good health, undergraduate 
attainments and Christian commit- 
ment. In all, about $3,000,000 has been 
multiplied many times. 

Although most of the scholars are 
Methodists, some come from their sister 
churches as well. Many have come 
through tribulation and distress, great 
peril and bitterness and through per- 
secutions. They came along the same 
paths that the martyrs trod. Many al- 
ready have made enviable records. 

They have been received into our 
Bishop Mathews, once a missionary to 
India and then a Board of Missions ad- 
ministrator, is now bishop of the Boston 


Area. He is chairman of the Crusade 
Scholarship Committee. 
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Methodist Prints: Rickarby 


A Crusade-educated minister who had ren- 
dered outstanding service in the Andaman 
Islands in the Indian Ocean is the Rev. 
T. Thangaraj. He studied at Garrett in 
1951-52, later became a missionary in 
reverse and was heard in the U.S. by hun- 
dreds during the Mission to America of 
1959. He is now completing advanced study 
in social work at Boston University. 


churches and have preached in our 
pulpits. They have been missionaries 
to us, and we have taken them into 
our hearts and homes. I have seen 
them at their post and outposts. 


oO. L. Simpson 


Among the Crusade Scholars currently studying in the States are these young Methodists 
from India and Germany. They were photographed during a briefing session at American 
University last fall and now have scattered to their schools. 


What would we do without them? 
There is not a major school overseas 
without one or more serving as princi- 
pal or faculty members. Five of our 
best seminaries overseas are under the 


leadership of Crusade scholars. Two 
former scholars are bishops. Many are 
district superintendents, and one is the 
outstanding Methodist evangelist in 
Asia. 





In a World 


Misery knows no national bound- 
aries. It is inflicted by natural dis- 
aster and by man’s wars and poli- 
tics. Our record in overseas relief 
bears witness to the kind of work 
Hour of Sharing dollars will make 


possible. 


by Gaither P. Warfield 


Methodists have been generous in 
helping needy people overseas. 

In the past 21 years they have given 
more than $21 million through the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 


Dr. Warfield is general secretary of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
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of Suffering 


lief for assistance in 79 countries. In 
addition, they have contributed other 
millions through various secular relief 
organizations. 

Our people have found God’s bless- 
ing in this giving. 

A review of what we are doing in 
overseas relief will show better than 
any other words the way we will serve 
with gifts in the One Great Hour of 
Sharing. 

Our brethren and their churches 
in Europe were sustained during the 
trying postwar years so that they have 
rapidly recovered and are now able to 
bear a share themselves of the world- 
wide burden. The church in China 
was aided during the critical pre-Com- 
munist years and had achieved a 
measure of cohesion and strength be- 


fore disappearing behind the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

In India, Japan, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and many other lands thousands 
were fed, clothed, sheltered, and given 
such encouragement that they began 
life afresh after the ravages of war and 
disaster. MCOR was a link in a chain 


reaction of hope and new courage. 


Aid 30,000 a Month 


The MCOR program continues. In 
1960 more than 30,000 persons were 





Through MCOR, one dollar will distribute 
434 pounds of U.S. surplus food abroad. 


Korean Boys Town, whose island campus was 
wrecked by typhoon in 1959, has been rebuilt 
on the mainland. MCOR operates it. 


directly aided each month by our own 
Methodist representatives. One refugee 
or a refugee family in Hong Kong each 
day received a gift or loan which made 
it possible for him or them to become 
self-supporting. Six thousand orphans 
in Korea lived in the 32 homes which 
were supervised under our MCOR pro- 
gram. 

At an average cost of $65 each, 370 
persons in India were treated for or 
cured of tuberculosis. Hundreds of 
Methodist ministers and their families 
in 15 countries were given financial 
assistance when they needed it most 
because of some personal tragedy. 

Through our Methodist participa- 


Eastern Publishers 


What Methodist Relief Dollars Do 


Methodists have _ spon- 
sored more than 12,000 
refugees through MCOR 
since 1948. 


tion in Church World Service and 
the World Council of Churches, we 
have achieved results that run into 
even larger figures. During 1960, 
nearly 7,000,000 pounds of clothing 
was collected at five centers. Every day 
a million pounds of U.S. surplus food 
was distributed through overseas repre- 
sentatives in 37 countries. 

Nearly 5,000 persons who entered 
this country under the various immigra- 
tion provisions for refugees were helped 
to become useful members of our na- 
tional community. 

Under the Ecumenical Scholarship 
Exchange 62 students studied at 36 
schools in this country. At the same 
time intensive programs for rehabilita- 
tion have been carried on in 10 coun- 
tries of Asia, 6 of Europe, 11 of Africa 
and the Middle East, and 5 of Latin 
America. 

Let one always keep in mind that 
these statistics represent people—tired 
mothers, undernourished children, dis- 
couraged fathers, and old folks who 


believe that nobody cares about them. 

Methodists have been greatly in- 
terested in the programs of other or- 
ganizations that are closely related to 
the churches. 


We Join in Other Programs 

Through the Heifer Project in the 
first 11 months of 1960, we shared in 
shipping 459 cattle, 208 goats, 79 pigs, 
71 rabbits, and 36,190 chicks. This 
activity stresses the promise and re- 
sponsibility of the recipient to give the 
first offspring of these animals to some 
other needy family. No one will ever 
know the full effects of this giving. 

Meals for Millions.has provided an- 
other useful channel. This “three-cent 
meal,” called Multi-Purpose Food, has 
been highly prized by Methodist mis- 
sionaries struggling with malnutrition 
among their children in overseas in- 
stitutions. They have been in the fore- 
front of those introducing this food 
and calling for additional shipments. 
During the first six months of last year 
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288 shipments provided 4,243,232 
meals that went to 50 countries. 

In the words of a recent report, “We 
can rejoice that during the year we 
have fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, ministered to the sick, visited 
those in prison, met emergency dis- 
asters, and through our programs of 
rehabilitation enabled many of God’s 
poor to make a new life for themselves. 
Let us be thankful we have been able 


to do this.” 


Fresh Demands Every Day 

Our task, however, is not ended. 
The world we face today brings ever 
fresh demands. Who knows where the 
next unforgettable disaster, like the 
earthquakes in Chile, will strike? 
MCOR must ever be prepared to meet 
such natural catastrophes. The past 10 
years have averaged at least one dis- 
aster of such dimensions as to require 
our help for each month of that period. 

Since the funds MCOR receives 
from the One Great Hour of Sharing 
are undesignated, they are particularly 
crucial in meeting these unexpected 
emergencies. 

The headlines of our newspapers 
scream of trouble ahead. 

Algeria! That country is ever in our 
thoughts. Today there is not too much 
that Methodists can do to meet the 
existing physical needs of the uprooted 
persons concerned. MCOR must be 
prepared so that when the time comes 
to help, we will be ready. Our 50 years 
of missionary activity as the only major 
American Protestant church in Algeria 
carries with it a definite responsibility 
in the days ahead. 

Congo! Already MCOR is being 
asked to give substantial sums that 
run into thousands of dollars for 
emergency food and medical care. Our 
aid is needed also to sustain our church 
during this time of chaos, which 
destroys normal support for Method- 
ist workers and institutions. As the 
Congo is one of the major mission 
fields of Methodism, we must not 
neglect to care for our own. 

India! For over a decade the Indian 
and West Bengal governments have 
struggled in vain since partition with 
the integration of 3,000,000 refugees 
who have poured into Calcutta and its 
suburbs. As the situation is growing 
constantly worse, the churches of the 
world, upon the urgent invitation of 
their brethren in India, have initiated 
a new program called Bengal Refugee 
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Services. It is hoped that this limited, 
yet basic, approach will show the way 
for other efforts. Considerable sums 
will be required for this activity, and 
The Methodist Church will be ex- 
pected to bear its share. 

Hong Kong! Refugees from Red 
China continue to pour into this over- 
crowded British Crown Colony. 
MCOR has helped to build in Wesley, 
Asbury, and the new Epworth Villages, 
three unusual communities for these 
homeless ones. We must enlarge our 
services to special groups among the 
needy—the widows, the tubercular, the 
indigent students and the children. 
Will it ever be said of us that we failed 
to remember the children of Hong 
Kong? 

The Middle East! The uprooted 
Arab refugees remain in Jordan, the 
Gaza Strip and other sections of Pal- 
estine, and the number of those in the 
camps is constantly increasing. Over 
half a million of these, 50 per cent of 
the total, are under 15 years of age. 
Much can be done to train the boys 
and girls in useful trades which will 
give them some hope and promise for 


the future. Substantial sums are needed 
for this important purpose. 

Korea! Despite the recent disturb- 
ances in that land, it remains basically 
a democracy which wishes to achieve 
a strong and happy national life. Korea 
needs our friendship and understand- 
ing now more than ever before. Until 
we have built up a strong Methodist 
Church, we must continue to aid in 
considerable amounts special groups of 
our people such as widows with little 
children, orphans, tubercular patients, 
and amputees. Especially now, more 
programs for inducing and creating 
self-support must be undertaken. 

These are only some of the pressing 
needs that MCOR faces as it looks 
ahead in 1961. The One Great Hour 
of Sharing is its major resource for 
meeting them. 

All of the portion of our gifts al- 
located for relief will be turned over 
to and controlled by MCOR. 

As God has blessed you individually 
we invite you to join the effort of shar- 
ing a cup of milk, a blanket, or a life- 
saving injection to be given in the 
name of Our Lord. 





A New and Needed Ministry 
to Our Men in Service 


by Thoburn T. Brumbaugh 


In Japan, in Korea, in Hong Kong, 
in Formosa, and in Okinawa. What? 

Methodists and other Protestants are 
co-operating in a Ministry to American 
Servicemen Overseas. 

This means that in addition to the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps chaplains, 
there are civilian chaplains interested 
in our boys who are sent to these far- 
away places for a year or more of mili- 
tary service. 

Organized as a joint committee re- 
Dr. Brumbaugh is administrative _sec- 


retary for Japan and Korea in the Meth- 
odist Division of World Missions. 


lated to the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of 
Churches and the General Commis- 
sion on Chaplains, this work has been 
going on since 1954, 

The first Methodist leaders to be 


sent out were the Rev. and Mrs. 





George H. Huber in 1958. A former 
Navy chaplain with the U. S. Marines, 
Mr. Huber is at home with men of all 
the services and of all ranks. Since the 
American forces in the Ryukyus Is- 
lands are largely marines, Mr. Huber 
has a real advantage, for he has been 
one of them. His committee is made up 
of chaplains, civilian Americans and 
Okinawan Christians. It is related to 
the Okinawa Christian Council. 

On Aug. 21, 1960, the first unit of 
a fine new servicemen’s center was 
dedicated at a point about equal dis- 
tance from three large marine camps on 
Okinawa. Though a Protestant center, 
it serves men without respect to re- 
ligion, race or other points of differ- 
ence. 

The center provides a wholesome 
place for rest and recreation in the 
midst of cafes, cabarets and other types 
of entertainment usually located near 
military camps. It also bring chaplains, 
both military and civilian, in touch 
with men who need their services, and 
helps Americans to know and have 
fellowship with Okinawan Christians. 

Completion of the Okinawa Service- 
men’s Center awaits funds from Meth- 
odist sources to match Presbyterian 
funds already contributed. Another 
such center is under construction in 
Seoul, Korea, where American military 
forces also need the attention and care 
of representatives of home churches 
and pastors. The Methodists have yet 
to make their contribution to this 
Korea servicemen’s project. 

It is because of the urgency of this 
Ministry to American Servicemen 
Overseas that the first $30,000 to be 
received from Methodism’s One Great 
Hour of Sharing has been allocated 
for such projects, with another $20,000 
earmarked for its development if funds 
are available. 

Civilian chaplains and servicemen’s 
centers are needed in other parts of 
Asia and Europe. Methodism should 
contribute its share along with other 
Protestant bodies to carrry the Church 
to those in the military services of the 
United States, wherever they are sent 
throughout the world. 

















Offering Will Help 
Three 
issions at Critical Spots 


by Charles Parkin 


Three church-building projects in 
the mission fields of the Division of 
National Missions will receive help 
through the One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing. One is in Alaska, one is in Hawaii, 
and the third is in Puerto Rico. 

In Nome, Alaska, the old church 
building which was purchased from 
the Congregationalists when the Meth- 
odist church became a community 
church, is unfit for further use. The 
extreme winters and deep thaws of 
summer have twisted the building be- 
yond repair and the limits of safety. 

A new building, with adequate ed- 
ucation facilities for a growing church 
school and youth program is a neces- 
sity. Work will begin in 1961 when 
materials can be shipped in after the ice 
breaks up in the Bering Sea. 

Nome is farthest north and the 
coldest mission station we have in 
Alaska. Eskimos and whites are wor- 
shiping and working together in a 
truly Christian fellowship. Living and 
building costs are high and help for the 
building of this mission church at 
Nome is urgently needed. 

On the island of Oahu, Hawaii, 
Methodism is responding to the chal- 
lenge of new suburban areas growing 
up on the rim of Honolulu. At Kilo- 
hana a new Methodist church has 
been organized and now meets for 
worship in a public school building. 
A full-time pastor has been assigned. 
The membership includes all of the 
predominant racial groups in Hawaii. 

The members already have pledged 
$5,000 toward the cost of a church 
building. But the cost of a site was 
$140,000 plus $40,000 to prepare the 
site for the building. To put up the 
first unit of Kilohana Church requires 
$65,000, a challenge to a mission- 
Dr. Parkin is director of the Advance De- 


partment of the Division of National Mis- 
sions. 


minded church. It will share in the 
offerings from One Great Hour. 

The Bishop Francis Asbury Church 
at Bayamon, Puerto Rico, is the third 
home mission project to get help from 
One Great Hour of Sharing. 

Until recently, Methodism had no 
mission work in Bayamon, but with an 
increasing population in this area The 
Methodist Church was called upon to 
“come over and help us.” The Division 
of National Missions has purchased a 
site at a cost of $42,000, located next 
to a small park in the new community. 
A newly organized congregation meets 
in a home. A parsonage has been se- 
cured and a pastor is now at work. 

To build the first unit of this new 
Methodist church at Bayamon will 
call for $50,000 half of which will be 
provided from this offering. 


Would you like to go to church here? 
The Methodist building at Nome, Alaska, 
is not beautiful; it is not even safe. Your 
sharing will help replace it. 
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by Leroy H. Walker 


The Quadrennial Emphases Com- 
mittee of the Council of Bishops de- 
clared: “The Methodist Church sets its 
mind, heart, and energies to renew the 
springs of its faith, and to engage in 
spiritual disciplines and discoveries to 
make Jesus Christ the Lord of every 
phase of life.” 

With true instinct, the General Con- 
ference called for a Period of Spiritual 
Enrichment for the period of Lent 
which should be led by the General 
Board of Evangelism and the local 
church commission on membership and 
evangelism. 

Surely if Jesus Christ is to be en- 
throned as Lord of each life, he must 
first be enthroned in the heart and life 
of the present members of the church. 


Each Church Is to Participate 
Therefore each local church, led by 


the pastor and the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism, is charged 
with responsibility to organize and 
carry out such a period. 

When the District Superintendents’ 
Convocation was held in Chicago in 
November, 1960, the Quadrennial Pro- 
gram was presented. Plans were ac- 
cepted by the superintendents with 
great enthusiasm to be carried out in 
every church. 

The General Board of Evangelism 
has prepared a free brochure of 32 
pages which presents and outlines the 
program for the Period of Spiritual En- 
richment. The brochure includes illus- 
trations and descriptions of materials 
and literature to be used in this em- 
phasis. 

To help the ministers prepare for 
such a period, Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn., provides a spiritual question- 
naire, prepared by A. J. Walton. 

There are 20 sets of heart-searching 
questions on the various areas of a min- 
ister’s life. These are for use in the 
ministerial group spiritual enrichment 
meetings in each episcopal area. These 
questionnaires are provided without 


Mr. Walker is a member of the staff of the 
General Board of Evangelism. 
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cost upon the request of the bishop or 
district superintendent. 

For any minister or commission on 
membership and evangelism which 
wishes to lead the laymen in a similar 
searching of their souls, Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials offers a ques- 
tionnaire entitled My God and I by 
J. N. R. Score. The price is 5¢ each, 
25 or more, 4¢ each. 

Through 13 sets of personal, search- 
ing questions, this leaflet leads the 
Christian to examine before God his 
spirit, motives, and attitudes, and it 
challenges him to a full commitment 
to Jesus Christ as Lord. 


Begins With Area Meetings 


The Period of Spiritual Enrichment 
begins with the meeting just prior to 
Lent, led by the area council as the 
planning committee. 

Under the direction of this commit- 
tee, led by the chairman who is the 
resident bishop, all of the ministers 
of the area are led into a recognition 
of Jesus Christ as Lord, and to a full 
commitment to making Him so ac- 
knowledged and followed in their own 
lives and in the lives of their people. 

This is followed by a Week of Con- 
frontation and Enlistment in Every 
Church. During this week every mem- 











ber is confronted concerning complete 
commitment to Christ and is chal- 
lenged to witness about Christ. Every 
member is to prepare himself spiritu- 
ally and enlist as a personal witness 
for Christ. This week is Sunday, Feb. 
19, through Sunday, Feb. 26. 

Next is a Week of Witnessing in 
Every Church, Sunday, Mar. 5, 
through Friday, Mar. 10. This week 
will be organized lay visitation evan- 
gelism, for face-to-face and person-to- 
person evangelism. 

It is a week for every Methodist to 
be a witness and for each member to 
tell friends, relatives, neighbors, co- 
workers, and others what the Lord has 
done for him. 

Sunday, Mar. 26, through Sunday, 
Apr. 2—Palm Sunday through Easter— 
is to be a Week of Spiritual Enrich- 
ment Through Worship in Every 
Church. 

This is to be a week of worship and 
the proclaiming of Christ. It will in- 
clude the baptism of infants, reception 
of children, youths, and adults into 
the church, and a week of seeking to 
follow Jesus “step-by-step and day-by- 
day as He faces the cross.” 


Pastor, Commissions to Lead 


Of course, the pastor and the com- 
mission on membership and evan- 
gelism, in co-operation with the com- 
mission on education, will want to be 
alert to do everything possible to as- 
similate the new members and lead 
them to a full commitment to Jesus 
Christ as Lord, and to following him 
in every area of life and activity. 

A new book, The Marks of a Meth- 
odist by Gerald H. Kennedy, was writ- 
ten expressly for the quadrennial pro- 
gram. Order from Methodist Evan- 
gelistic Materials, 50¢ each; 12 or 
more, 40¢ each. 

Bishop Kennedy deals with six 
marks of a Methodist. They are expe- 
rience, results, discipline, mission, free- 
dom, and perfection. No better back- 
ground for making the most of the 
quadrennial emphasis could be af- 
forded than for each member to read 
this timely book. 


Evangelism Is Heart of the Program 


Evangelism has a stake in nearly 
every phase of the quadrennial pro- 
gram. The commission on membership 
and evangelism in each local church 
should stand ready to co-operate with 
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the other commissions and departments 
in assisting in many ways. 

These would include starting out- 
post Sunday schools and new 
churches, helping deal realistically 
with the problems and opportunities 
of the inner-city and country parishes, 
helping in the recruitment of young 
people for Christian vocations, promot- 
ing evangelism on the campus, and 
in applying evangelism to family wor- 
ship and family religion, and to our 
social concerns and our stewardship. 


The General Board of Evangelism 
and the commission on membership 
and evangelism are assigned specific 
responsibility for working with the 
commission on education in promoting 
race at the table, a family altar—reli- 
ion in every aspect of family life. 

By taking an active part in the Pe- 
riod of Spiritual Enrichment and other 
activities outlined in the quadrennial 
program, your commission on member- 
ship and evangelism can help to pro- 
claim to all that “Jesus Christ Is Lord.” 
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Some 1,000 district superintendents, bishops, board and agency representatives, and 
annual conference chairmen of Commissions on Promotion and Cultivation and Com- 
missions on World Service and Finance participated in the quadrennial District Superin- 
tendents’ Convocation in Chicago, Ill., in November. The scene below is the closing wor- 
ship service of the convocation in a Chicago hotel. Purpose of the meeting was to study 
and discuss the quadrennial emphasis, “‘Jesus Christ Is Lord.” Related theme, stressing 
World Service, was ‘‘The Future Is Now.’’ Those who attended the convocation are now 


sharing plans with local leaders. 
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THE FUTURE IS NOW 


Family Life Conference 


The fourth National Methodist Family 
Life Conference will be held Oct. 19-21, 
1962, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Ill., according to Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner, chairman of the General Com- 
mittee on Family Life. 

About 3,000 parents and church work- 
ers especially concerned with serving the 
needs of families are expected to attend 
the meeting. 

The conference, held once each quad- 
rennium, is being sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Committee on Family Life. 


Universal Day of Prayer 


One of the concerns of Methodism’s 
Quadrennial Emphases is for an increased 
evangelistic outreach to the university and 
college students of our generation. 

This challenge suggests seven specific 
ways of participating in this emphasis in 
higher education. 

Every local church is being asked to 
observe the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students on Feb. 19. 

Methodist churches are being asked to 
include special prayers for members of 
the academic communities around the 
world. A suggested order of service and 
other preparatory materials are available 
in a Day of Prayer Packet. 

These packets are available for 25¢ 
each from the National Student Chris- 
tian Federation, +75 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, New York. 

The observance of Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students originated in the 
World Student Christian Federation. 
This observance is shared in by students 
in every area of the world on this date. 


To Emphasize Bible Study 


In the future, Methodist church-school 
literature will have a renewed emphasis 
on reading and studying the Bible, the 
editor of Methodist church-school publi- 
cations has reported. 

The Rev. Henry M. Bullock made the 
report at the annual meeting of the Cur- 
riculum Committee at Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Bullock also said that the Meth- 
odist church-school curriculum of the fu- 
ture will concentrate on making clear the 
relation of Christian faith to the life of 
the individual and to society. ° 

He said the curriculum will stress the 
importance of each person’s achieving a 
clear understanding of the theology that 
undergirds his faith. 

The new trend in curriculum construc- 
tion, said Dr. Bullock, is based on a new 
statement of theological and educational 
principles, Foundations of Christian 
Teaching in Methodist Churches, issued 
by the Curriculum Committee. 
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Biggest Bargain in the World 


Cost of supporting a mission- 
ary has risen, but it’s still a bar- 
gain for the church and the 


world. 


by Roy S. Smyres 


Here is the biggest bargain. 

Yes, I mean it literally: the biggest 
bargain in the world. 

I am referring to the support of 
Methodist missionaries. 

Even if it cost 10 times the $7,500 
average it now costs, it would still be 
the biggest bargain in the world; for 
the average missionary is doing more 


than a regiment of soldiers or a multi- 
million dollar guided missile can ever 
do for the peace of the world and the 
betterment of human relations. 

Not that the missionary goes out 
specifically to better human relations 
or to work for the peace of the world. 
It just turns out, quite naturally, to 
be that when people are moved by the 
love of Christ to go to represent him 
as preachers, teachers, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, agriculturalists, techni- 
cal workers or what-have-you, one of 
the by-products is the betterment of 
human relations and the furtherance 
of the peace of the world. 

How does it come about that this 
is so? Well, human relations are af- 


WHAT IT COSTS 


PENSIONS, SOCIAL SECURITY 





TRANSITS TO 
AND 
FROM FIELD 





STUDY GRANTS AND 
SCHOOL EXPENSES 





MEDICAL EXPENSES 





SALARIES, 
CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES, 
RENTS 


To maintain a single missionary at 
his post for one year costs an average 
of $3,750. (To maintain a missionary 
couple overseas costs an average of 
$7,500.) ‘These figures include not 
only salary, but other costs directly 
related to missionary support as listed 
in the chart at left. They do not in- 
clude any money for carrying on his 
work. They are average figures for all 
missionaries in all fields, and they in- 
clude no administrative costs. 

Many churches assume the full cost 
of $7,500 to maintain a missionary 
couple. Others take shares from $600 
up. 
If your church would like to assume 
full or partial cost of maintaining a 
missionary as an Advance Special 
write to the Advance Department, 
Methodist Division of World Mis- 
sions, Room 1508, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. : 

If you are interested in a particular 
country or missionary, state this in 
your letter. If possible, indicate the 
approximate annual goal. Specific sug- 
gestions will be made and biographical 
material and pictures of missionaries 
who may interest your church will be 
sent. 


Average Overall Cost, 


$7,500—100% 
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fected by the attitudes which indi- 
viduals have toward individuals, and 
by images of whole groups of people 
as they are projected by the attitudes 
and actions of individuals who happen 
to get the notice of the public. 

Let’s look at these two fertile sources 
of good and bad relations between 
people, as they are represented by 
Christian missionaries. Take first the 
relation between individuals. 


A Personal Call to Serve People 


Every one of our missionaries has 
felt a personal call as a Christian to 
share the love of Christ with his fel- 
low men. This is his most important 
characteristic, for it involves the deep 
conviction that each of his fellow men 
is also a child of God. 

Almost every missionary is a college 
graduate. The only exceptions are per- 
sons who have some compensatory ex- 
perience or skill. Each has had some 
special orientation to the country and 
the work to which he has gone. 

And what is the first thing to which . 
he has addressed himself when he 
reaches his field of labor? You guessed 
it—to the task of learning the language 
of people among whom he will work. 
After a bit, he can communicate. This 
is the second most important charac- 
teristic. 

Now, with love in his heart and with 
the ability to communicate, he is ready 
to use his skills, whether teaching or 
preaching or healing. And because he 
knows that the persons with whom he 
comes into contact are children of God, 
because he respects them, his good will 
engenders good will. A relation of af- 
fection nearly always develops. 


Counselor and Friend 


It is true, of course, that the mis- 
sionary situation is different now from 
what it was 25 years ago. The mission- 
ary now goes more often simply as 
counselor and friend rather than as 
administrator. 

But the same underlying spirit of 
love and concern has characterized 
missionaries from the beginning. The 
significant changes are merely in the 
Dr. Smyres is the associate director of the 


Advance Department, Division of World 
Missions, Board of Missions. 
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forms of the expression of that love 
and concern. 

Look now for a moment at the 
images of entire groups of people as 
they are projected by the attitudes and 
actions of individuals who happen to 
get the notice of the public. 


Represents Christ, Not Our Culture 

The missionary seeks earnestly to 
represent Christ and his Gospel, rather 
than the particular culture from which 
he comes. But the missionary cannot 
jump out of his skin, and the people 
in the country where he goes always 
seem to identify what he stands for 
with culture. 

This fact has two opposite effects: 
so long as the people think of this 
foreign culture in terms of the mis- 
sionary’s life and attitudes, they respect 
it. But when they discover, as increas- 
ingly they are discovering that western 
culture as a whole has not reached the 
high quality of the missionary’s life, 
they are disillusioned. 

It is a sobering reflection for us who 
are at home to realize that our attitudes 
and our half-hearted application of 
Christ’s principles are among the big- 
gest impediments to Christian mission- 
ary work everywhere. 

The thing to remember is that these 
wonderful emissaries from our culture 
are producing an image of our culture 
which, if we lived up to it as a people, 
would work wonders in interracial and 
international relations. 


What the Bargain Costs 

How much does this bargain cost? 
For the missionary, it costs love and 
sacrifice and self-forgetfulness, separa- 
tion from home and family, commit- 
ment to a life that cannot possibly 
make one financially rich (as if that 
mattered! ). The curious thing is that 
one rarely hears a missionary count 
any of these costs as significant. 

What does this bargain cost in dol- 
lars to The Methodist Church at 
home? A paltry $7,500 per year is the 
average figure per missionary family. 

Note that this is not simply salary. 
It includes also the high cost of travel 
to and from fields, children’s allow- 
ances, rents, medical expense, and pro- 
vision for pensions and study grants. 
(See chart on page 13.) 

Yes, it is true that this figure is 
higher than it has been—$6,000—in 
recent years. But the figure for my 
grocery bill is more, too! 

The last time I accompanied my 
wife to the store, I called her attention 
to the fact that table salt had not ad- 
vanced in price as much as almost 
everything else. I suggested that we 
could save money if we made salt our 
main diet. 

She finally convinced me that I 
would probably tire of this diet after 
the first week, and that it might be 
better just to face the facts of life and 
pay for the good things she knows how 
to prepare, even at the increased costs. 

Missionary support, at the present 


Mrs. David Todd, missionary doctor from Santa Monica, Calif., to Chile, examines a 
child at the new clinic in Nueva Imperial. Stanley E. Moore, agricultural missionary from 


Upland, Calif., looks on. 


V. Kofod 
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higher cost, is still the biggest bargain 
in the world. Even if it cost $75,000 
instead of $7,500, I would say it! 

Is your church enjoying the wonder- 
ful relationship with a missionary 
family that this sort of Advance Special 
makes possible? Many churches can 
take full support at $7,500 annually; 
many others can take a share. 

Why don’t you find out more about 
these projects? Write to the Advance 
Department, 15th Floor, 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, N.Y. for additional 


information. 


It’s Easy Money 
to Raise 
by Donald E. Redmond 


The average dedicated Methodist is 
embarrassed by what often seems our 
apparent inability as a church to mar- 
shal from our economic plenty the re- 
sources to do all that we ought to do for 
the cause of Christ around the world. 

Every open door in Bolivia, Korea, 
Argentina, Pakistan or any other of the 
44 countries where we are at work is a 
call to more consecrated giving. 

At no place does the impact of op- 
portunity, and our consequent need to 
give, confront the average layman with 
greater force than in the need for funds 
to provide missionary support. 

To tell our church that even one 
qualified man or woman has offered 
himself for service in an area that 
needs him but that he cannot go be- 
cause the church has not given enough 
money to send him puts us all to 
shame. 

Tell us Methodists that it costs an 
average of $3,750 annually to keep a 
person at work around the world (or 
$7,500 for a couple), and you give us 
the specifics with which to work. “My 
church will give, or help to give, that 
full support,” a thousand laymen are 
ready to answer. 

Dedicated Methodists, aware of the 
needs of the world, will not permit any 
qualified person to remain at home, 
when dollars alone are needed to send 
him where he is needed. Cost what it 
will, we at home can and will raise 
those funds! 

Dr. Redmond has been superintendent of 
the San Antonio (Tex.) District and a 
member of the Board of Missions. He has 


just become director of the Advance De- 
partment of the Division of World Missions. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2; A New Church Every 
Month, 3-4; One Great Hour of 
Sharing, 5-10; Biggest Bargain in the 
World, 13-14; Three New Methodist 
Colleges, 29-32; World Service Agen- 
cy, 37; Benevolence Report by Con- 
ferences, 33-35. 


During the months of January and 
February more planning is done in the 
field of Every-Member Visitation than in 
any other period of the year. For that 
reason we are presenting in these 
columns the steps to be taken in the 
Every-Member Visitation. 

Last month the first five steps were 

presented. Let us continue with addi- 
tional steps. 
Step 6. Educate the membership. Com- 
mittee members in the Every-Member 
Visitation organization must not rely on 
the outline presented here as being com- 
plete in terms of know how. This is 
merely reference to the high spots. The 
Every-Member Visitation manual and, re- 
lated material must be studied. 

In order to educate the membership 
as a background for the visitation, a min- 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION. 


imum of the following projects should 
be done: 


e Letters should be sent to inform the 
congregation as to program and objec- 
tives. Three should be sent to the local 
congregation and two should be sent to 
non-resident members. (See the manual 
pages 40, 41, 47, and 48.) 


e The pictured appeal folder is the 
means by which the program and esti- 
mated costs are set forth to the congrega- 
tion. This would be enclosed in letter 
number 2. 

This may carry some pictures if the 
church can afford an expensive brochure, 
or it can be printed in simple form for 
economy. The theme series, “Acknowl- 
edge God’s Priority,” should be used. 

The picture appeal folders are avail- 
able from the General Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities. A sample is in the $1 packet as 
listed in the Easy Order Blanks. (See page 
44.) 


e The congregational dinner. This is set 
up as the time when the chairmen of the 
commissions and committees may pre- 
sent the program which they are pro- 
posing for the coming year. Also a 
stewardship film should be shown as 
the climax of the evening program. We 


suggest one of the films described on the 
back of the EMV order blank. 

Check carefully to see whether it is 
available from the Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities or from Cokesbury Stores. Prices 
are given on the order blanks which may 
be found in the $1 packet. 

The alternate to the congregational 
dinner is the use of cottage meetings for 
educational purposes. The only differ- 
ence is that smaller groups meet in the 
homes and trained persons in the local 
church go into the groups to present the 
program. (See pages 45 and 46 in the 
manual. ) 


e Stewardship pamphlets should be 
included in mailings and placed in pew 
pockets and on the literature rack. Post- 
ers should be posted in prominent places 
around the church. (See item number 


103 on EMV order blank.) 


e Emphasis on prayer. There are two 
suggestions: use the prayer cards pro- 
vided in the set of materials, give them 
out for families to use the week previous 
to Loyalty Day so that the whole family 
may give the little prayer together as 
they begin their family meal; use the 
Angelus Hour as described in the man- 
ual, pages 42-45. 
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Step 7. Recruiting the visitors. Steps to 
recruiting the visitors are as follows: 

e Pastor and the committee make list 
of prospective visitors. 

e Send a letter to the prospective visitors 
urging their acceptance of responsibility 
when invitation is given to them. 

@ Select division leaders for every 100 
families on whom calls will be made. 

@ Division leaders choose four captains. 
e Captains use four teams to work with 
them. (See pattern in manual, page 13.) 

Set up training schedule and send let- 

ters to all who have agreed to help in 
the work of visiting. 
Step 8. Train the visitors. Three train- 
ing sessions should be planned. The 
purpose of the sessions is to set forth the 
program of the church, and to give the 
technique on how to make a call. 

A capable leader should be chosen to 
give the training, and the pastor should 
have part. The two should work to- 
gether. Equipment such as maps, black- 
board, literature, visual aids and equip- 
ment should be provided. 

Some real life demonstrations can be 

given on how to make a call. The record 
(see number 131-B, EMV order blank) 
should be played and with discussion 
following. Demonstrate the turnover 
chart. 
Step 9. Secure visitors commitments. No 
visitor can go out to make calls unless 
he has made his own commitment. Visi- 
tor’s commitments should be obtained 
following the second session of the train- 
ing so that there will be background 
buildup to motivate the visitor himself 
to a higher level of giving. 

It is best to get the visitors’ commit- 
ments by making calls in the homes. Di- 
vision leaders should call on captains 
and captains should call on their work- 
ers. This is good practical training and 
is consistent to the principles being used 
in the visitation. 

Additional steps will be given in the 
next issue of THe Mertnopist Story. 
This should be coming to you before 
these steps are to be taken in the 10- 
week program schedule for a spring 
Every-Member Visitation. 


Special Stewardship Emphasis 


The Quadrennial Program Committee 
of the General Conference has set aside 
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September through November as_ the 
period for special stewardship emphasis. 

The principal theme is to be the stew- 
ardship of possessions with an emphasis 
on tithing. A meeting was held in Chi- 
cago in January with jurisdictional repre- 
sentatives coming together to help plan 
the details of the program. 

Churches should set this period aside 
in their calendars and plan to use the 
period for an extensive educational 
period in stewardship. 

More information regarding the period 
will be shared through this column at a 
later date. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Iil. 


Commission on Worship 


Did you ever think about rehearsing a 
funeral service? Actually such an ex- 
perience holds tremendously important 
value since no one is ever really prepared 
for the service. 

Here is one of the great teachings of 
the Christian church which, whether we 
like it or not, we have turned over to 
the commercial undertaker. 

The fact of death and the teachings of 
immortality are avoided in entirely too 
many instances because the church, by 
default, has lost its control over this im- 
portant service. 

If the local commission on worship 
could conduct a series of Sunday evening 
forums when all of the general services 
of the church, plus the wedding and the 
funeral, could be actually rehearsed, a 
long-range value could be achieved. 

Actually the real value of the paper- 
bound Proposed Revision of The Book of 
Worship for trial use during the current 
quadrennium is going to come when 
churches discuss, rehearse, and thoroughly 
understand the nature of these services. 

If the proposed services—and remem- 
ber that they are not official—are used as 
actual worship experiences, they will be 
no more understood than are the present 
orders. 

It was for precisely this reason that 
the Commission on Worship asked the 
1960 General Conference not to adopt 
these services, but to let them be used 
throughout the churches for four years 
before adopting them at the 1964 Gen- 
eral Conference. 

A pastor has a great opportunity to 
explain each of these services, answer 
questions on why certain things are done, 
and to enlist the participation of his en- 
tire congregation if this trial process is 
followed. 

Another advantage for the long-range 
use of the services of the church, to be 
gained by this rehearsal method, is that 


embarrassing situations with florists, un- 
dertakers, sentimentalists and others can 
be avoided when a local church has es- 
tablished the fact that it is in charge of 
the services conducted under its auspices. 

When a marriage is all planned, it is 
too late for the pastor of a church to 
try eliminating inappropriate and un- 
churchly things from the service. 

When a death has taken place and 
the plans of the family are all made and 
the sentiments worked out, it is too late 
for a pastor to start making changes that 
will bring the service back into the 
Christian tradition. 

On the other hand if a good job has 
been done in a church by a pastor and 
his commission on worship, these vital 
services of the church can _ become 
triumphant and wonderful experiences 
because everybody will have caught their 
meaning and thus can participate with far 
better understanding. 

(The Proposed Revisions for The Book 
of Worship may be purchased for $1 
from the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory.) 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 120 
W. Green St., Urbana, IIl. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: Going Local With 
Social Concerns, 21-2; Lincoln Was 
an Abstainer, 26; Loan Library, 38; 
yr) Out, 44-6; Easy Order Blanks, 


This commission, now mandatory, 
deals with the fields of temperance, world 
order, and social and economic relations. 
Its work is shown under the headings of 
its three subcommittees. 


Committee on Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs 


Let’s have our local commission on 
Christian social concerns do at least a 
few things out of the ordinary some- 
time during the regular meetings of this 
season. May we suggest five possibilities 
that may be completely new and dif- 
ferent for your commission to consider: 
1. Check the Discipline or some of the 
back copies of Contact-Concern for the 
General Conference legislation that de- 
tails the full responsibility of each di- 
vision. 

This is the way for the commission to 
come to an appreciation of the broad and 
extensive coverage of Christian social 
concerns that we have within our Meth- 
odist organization. 

Avoid the easy and careless attitude of 
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talking and presuming as if there were 
only three basic social interests, one for 
each division—peace, alcohol, and race. 

Through discussion with your com- 

mission members, grow in your apprecia- 
tion of the great responsibility that your 
commission has for covering all of the 
Christian social concerns for all of the 
local church membership. 
2. Select out of this newly-approved 
list of some 35 broad issues of social in- 
terests, new ones for evaluation and pro- 
graming by your commission. 

Your commission meetings can be 
deadening if you just continue to re- 
hash old stuff and make no progress about 
sharing what you have been learning 
with other church organizations. 

Note in just one of the divisions— 
Human Relations and Economic Af- 
fairs—that you may consider items such 
as population mobility, public policy on 
education, urban redevelopment, con- 
servation, government and private eco- 
nomic policy and practices, unemploy- 
ment and housing, as well as the more 
readily appreciated responsibilities in race 
relations, civil liberties, and labor-man- 
agement relations. 

3. The alert local church commission will 
assign reading responsibility to its mem- 
bers in one of these new areas. The alert 
chairman may take the initiative at the 
beginning by looking up references at 
the public library for reading, checking 
the Reader’s Guide and then giving these 
assignments with the material to par- 
ticular members of the commission. 

4. Follow up the reading assignments 
with reports from those who have the 
reading responsibility so that all mem- 
bers feel that they have an obligation to 
make a contribution through their read- 
ing to others of the commission. 

5. Come to appreciate that help and co- 
operation are close at hand by inviting 
your district director to share in one of 
your commission meetings. (He may 
actually live in your community and 
you do not know it.) 

Inquire by mail of what the recom- 
mendations and emphasis of your An- 
nual Conference Board of Christian So- 
cial Concerns is and what the board of- 
fers in terms of helping you in your local 
church planning. 


Division of Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Peace 
and World Order 


The members of the commission on 
Christian social concerns need much 
moral courage. There are many issues 
which are inflammatory even to talk 
about! However, they must be talked 
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about, thought about and prayed about. 
Otherwise, we do not have the faith of 
our fathers. 

One such issue in 1961 is the policy 
of the United States toward China. By 
China we mean both mainland China, 
where the People’s Republic exists, and 
Taiwan or Formosa, where the Republic 
of China exists. 

For the past 12 years our policy has 
been that of much economic military as- 
sistance to Taiwan and no recognition of 
the People’s Republic. 

Here are some suggestions for the 

February meeting of your commission: 
e Examine the reasons why the United 
States has not favored the representation 
of the People’s Republic in the United 
Nations. A copy of the remarks by Am- 
bassador Wadsworth made in September, 
1960, at the Fifteenth Assembly may be 
obtained at the address at the end of 
this column. 
e Examine the point of view of church 
groups which have expressed themselves 
concerning our China policy. In August, 
1960, the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches expressed a 
position on the issue. In 1958 the Fifth 
World Order Study Conference of the 
National Council of Churches adopted 
a resolution. 


e Discuss U.S. Policy Concerning 
China, issued by the United Church of 
Christ. The first chapter of the booklet 
is written by the Rev. Earl Ballou, a 
missionary in China for 30 years. 


e Discuss the question using an enlight- 
ening opinion scale on China. Formulated 
by the Division of Peace and World 
Order, it consists of seven possible an- 
swers to the question, “In your opinion, 
what should be the policy of the United 
States concerning China?” 

All of the materials mentioned above 
may be purchased for $1 from Methodist 
United Nations Office, Room 1016, 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Division of Peace and World Order, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Temperance 
and General Welfare 


Today approximately 18.8 million 
people in the United States are over 65. 
By 1975 this number will increase 35 
per cent. Every Methodist church must 
examine its responsibility to this expand- 
ing group of American citizens. 

Older people generally find themselves 
faced with a difficult life situation: re- 
duced income, reduced physical vigor 
and threat of chronic disease, increased 
free time, drastic adjustments in one’s 
manner of living, and loss of stature 
which comes through loss of work. 


Among the needs of older adults that 
demand the attention of the commission 
on Christian social concerns are the fol- 
lowing: an understanding of retirement, 
leisure-time activities, employment where 
possible, adequate income, proper hous- 
ing and living arrangements, health care 
and spiritual satisfactions. 

The committee on temperance and 
general welfare will want to discover 
ways the church may help older adults 
in the local community. A survey will 
need to be made of older adults—both 
members of the church and others in the 
neighborhood served by the church. 

What agencies in the community are 
providing services for older adults? What 
others are needed? How can the church 
help or stimulate the total community to 
provide services? 

The following questions can serve as 
an inventory to determine the church’s 
role in helping senior citizens: 

Do your schools offer adult education 
classes, golden age clubs and facilities to 
learn arts and crafts? 

Does the church provide facilities for 
discussion, Extra Years of Zest clubs, and 
church-school classes for the older adults? 

Has your church offered space to other 
community agencies sponsoring senior 
citizen’s groups? 

Where in the community can people 
go to learn how to prepare for retire- 
ment? The church could sponsor dis- 
cussion sessions using allied agencies. 

Are there any vocational training and 
retraining programs for older workers? 

Does your state have legislation to 
eliminate age discrimination in employ- 
ment? 

How much is provided in your state 
for old age assistance? What are the 
sources available for help? 

What housing is available to older 
adults? Is it isolated from the life of the 
community? Does it have health, wel- 
fare and personal services near at hand? 

Are there homemaker, home nursing, 
meals-on-wheels and other services avail- 
able for older citizens in the community? 

How adequate are the standards of 
nursing homes? 

Does your church provide spiritual 
opportunities for patients in nursing 
homes? 

What health care programs are avail- 
able? 
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What kinds of national and state 
legislation are needed to provide better 
health insurance? The commission might 
evaluate current proposals to meet health 
care needs of the aged. 

Is transportation provided to help 
older citizens participate in church func- 
tions? 

Has the church planned for this age 
group as far as ramps, hearing aids, hand- 
rails and such are concerned? 

Is there a central information office in 
the community on services for older peo- 
ple? What counseling services are avail- 
able? 

Is your church making an effort to 
utilize the experience, skills and time of 
its older members? 

Write to the Governor’s Designee, 
White House Conference on the Aging, 
at your state capitol for a copy of the 
recommendations which your state has 
made concerning the needs of the aging. 

These reports can be used in making 
plans to meet the needs of the aging. 
They may also suggest study and action 
possibilities for the committee on temper- 
ance and general welfare. 

A bibliography of materials on prob- 
lems of the aging may be obtained by 
writing to the Special Aging Staff, 
Health, Education and Welfare Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Division of Temperance and General 
Welfare, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: One Great Hour of Sharing, 5- 
10; Go Methodist in ’61, 23-4; They 
Keep the Family Spirit, 25-6; Three 
New Methodist Colleges, 29-32; 
Work for the Church This Summer, 
36-7; Loan Library, 38; Just Out, 44- 
6; Easy Order Blanks, 44-6; Talk 
Back in Church, 47. 


Perhaps your February meeting of the 
commission on education will be held 
during Brotherhood Week, Feb. 19-26, 
or at a time near Race Relations Sunday, 
Feb. 12. 

In the Manual for the Commission on 
Education we find that the commission 
provides for the proper observance of 
special days and occasions authorized for 
the church school. It encourages observ- 
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ance of Race Relations Sunday—the 

second Sunday in February. 

On Race Relations Sunday an offer- 
ing is taken. The offering should not be 
taken in church-school classes or groups, 
but the members of the church school 
should contribute as members of the 
congregation in line with whatever plan 
is being used to receive the offering. 

Guidance materials are mailed from 
the Division of Higher Education of the 
General Board of Education to the pas- 
tor. (See pages 55 and 57 of the Man- 
ual. The manual may be purchased for 
35¢, 4 copies for $1, from the Cokesbury 
Store serving your territory.) 

At your February meeting ask your 
pastor to indicate the need for the offer- 
ing to be received on Race Relations 
Sunday and the uses made with the of- 
fering. Consider ways in which this in- 
formation can be shared with church- 
school members. 

Your February meeting will be a good 
time to evaluate the effectiveness of 
education in your church for better race 
relations and brotherhood. The Christian 
Church is the hope of the world. If 
real improvement and solution to the 
problems facing us in race relations is to 
come about, the church must bear its 
witness. 

To a great extent Christian education 
can be helpful in bringing about better 
understanding and relationships. Help 
your commission discuss the real situa- 
tion as it is. Work toward what can be 
done in your church through Christian 
education toward a better understanding 
of the problems facing us today. 

Help your commission members dis- 
cuss ways in which new skills can be 
learned and experienced for the im- 
provement of race relations. 

These resources may be helpful to 
you: 

Alpenfels, Ethel, Sense and Nonsense 
About Race, Friendship Press, 1957. 
50¢. 

Mays, Benjamin E., Seeking to Be Chris- 
tian in Race Relations, Friendship 
Press, 1952. $1.50. 

Haselden, Kyle, The Racial Problem in 
Christian Perspective, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, N.Y. 1959. 
$3.50. 

Wey, Herbert and Corey, John, Action 
Patterns in School Desegregation—A 
Guidebook, Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1959. $1.50. 

Pope, Liston, The Kingdon Beyond 
Caste, Friendship Press, New York, 
1957, $1.25. 

Emotional Aspects of School Desegrega- 
tion, Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, 104 E. 25th St., New 
York 10, New York, 1960. 


Education This Quadrennium 


Read in the February issue of The 
Church School articles dealing with the 
quadrennial emphasis and the relation- 
ship of Christian education to goals for 
the quadrennium. 

Note the pages on “The Commission 
on Education in the New Quadrennium.” 
You will see a number of changes indi- 
cated that you will wish to share with 
commission members if you have not 
already done so. 

Guidance is also given in the February 
Church School for a workers’ conference 
on the theme, “Foundations of Christian 
Teaching in Methodist Churches,” based 
upon the statement of the Curriculum 
Committee of the General Board of Edu- 
cation by this title. 

If plans have not already been made 
for your workers’ conference to use this 
important statement, consider its use. 
Discuss possibilities with your church 
school superintendent. 


Teaching and Learning 

“The Whole Church Teaching and 
the Whole Church Learning” is the title 
of an article by Dr. Mary Alice Jones in 
the February Child Guidance. Your com- 
mission should give careful attention to 
the concept developed in this article. 

The second in a series of three articles 
on the topic, “The Message We Com- 
municate” by Dr. L. Harold De Wolf, 
is in the February Child Guidance. It 
should be called to the attention of the 
members of the commission as required 
reading for help in understanding our 
task in Christian education. 

New groups for parents can be started 
by using the February issue of Christian 
Home magazine as resource. “Discipline— 
Some Principles and Practices” is the 
theme. Helpful articles written by au- 
thorities in their fields are included. 

February is the time to plan for a 
spring series of Methodist Sunday 
Evening Fellowshsip. Order Sourcebook 
through your regular literature order for 
suggestions. 

We need more time for Christian ed- 
ucation of our children, youths, and 
adults. The Methodist Sunday Evening 
Fellowship can bring creative new op- 
portunities to your church. Has your 
commission been planning for stimulat- 
ing sessions of the Methodist Sunday 
Evening Fellowship? If not, why not be- 
gin this spring? 

Order Steps in Starting a Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship in Your 
Church (#8435-B) from the Service De- 
partment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. It is free. 

Alert the person or committee respon- 
sible for the area of family life to begin 
preparation for the planning of observ- 
ance of National Family Week. March is 
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a good month for this committee to report 
to the commission its plans for a year’s 
program in Family Life. 

Order the free leaflet, Plans for Na- 
tional Family Week, from the Service 
Department (address above). 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: One Great 
Hour of Sharing, 5-10; A Time for 
Spiritual Renewal, 11-12; They Keep 
the Family Spirit, 25-6; World Serv- 
ice Agency, 37; Loan Library, 38; 
Just Out, 44-6; Easy Order Blanks, 
44.6; It Worked for Us, 48. 


The February meeting of the com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
would be a good one for reviewing the 
plans for the Period of Spiritual En- 
richment, Ash Wednesday to Easter. 

For a complete presentation of this 
period and our evangelistic responsibil- 
ity for it, you should review the January 
issue of THe Metnopist Story. (See 
also pages 11-12 of tlris issue.) 

New materials for this program in- 
clude a brochure, Jesus Christ Is Lord. 
It has been produced by the General 
Board of Evangelism. This brochure is 
free. Order your copy from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials has 
provided a heart-searching personal ques- 
tionnaire for ministers. This is to be used 
in each episcopal area just before Lent, 
under the direction of the bishop. 

Each church should offer its members 
a similar opportunity to search their 
hearts, examine their motives and com- 
mitments, and come to a new recogni- 
tion of Jesus Christ as Lord. 

To help with such a program, Meth- 
odist Evangelistic Materials also offers a 
questionnaire, My God and I, 5¢ each, 
100 for $4. 

Still another approach to leading the 
membership into a new and richer and 
deeper experience is to have in each 
church a Conference on Discipleship. 
The leaflet describing this is available 
from Methodist Evangelistic Materials 
for 5¢ each. 

The conference calls for four nights, 
in which a group of interested and con- 
cerned members study the textbook, 
Steps to The Christian Life, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. Order from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 50¢ 
each, 12 or more, 40¢ each. 

Such a conference should result in 
many persons enrolling in “The Twelve.” 
You should have a sufficient quantity of 
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the booklet, The Twelve, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. They are 15¢ each; 8 for $1. 
The colorful Enrollment Card for en- 
listing members of The Twelve are 100 
for 60¢. Enrollment Cards for the Period 
of Spiritual Enrichment also are 100 for 
60¢. Order from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials. 


The Quadrennial Program 


The February meeting could well be 
a time for reviewing the entire quadren- 
nial emphasis and recognizing the points 
at which the commission on membership 
and evangelism has an opportunity and 
responsibility. 

There are nine facets to the program 
as outlined by Quadrennial Emphases 
Committee of the Council of Bishops. 
These are: Personal Witness and Evan- 
gelism, New Churches and Church 
Schools, The Inner City-Small Country 
Parishes, Recruitment and Christian Vo- 
cation, Church and Campus, The Fam- 
ily, Christian Social Concerns, Our Mis- 
sion Today, and Stewardship. 


New Units of Operation 


This commission should work closely 
with the commission on education in 
helping to start new outpost church 
schools. As the new church school 
progresses, your commission can help in 
a planned survey and visitation evan- 
gelism to form a strong nucleus for a 
new Methodist church. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism should be the one to arouse 
the local church to a true concern for 
neglected areas, pockets of population, 
and ethnic, racial, and social groups that 
are not being served. 

You could work with the commission 
on education, organized classes, Meth- 
odist Men, and the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service in responding to the 
needs which you have discovered and 
lifted up. 

It may be that your church is becom- 
ing strong enough to be sponsoring an- 
other church and “swarming” to afford 
a nucleus for it. 

Some churches have celebrated their 
reaching 1,000 members by starting a 
daughter church. Other churches of about 
500 members combined their forces to 
start a third church. Don’t be too quick 
to say that your church is too weak to 
mother another church. 

The Committee on the Quadrennial 
Emphases says: “To care spiritually for 
our increasing population will require 
that we organize a new church every 22 
hours of this quadrennium, and this is set 
as a quadrennial goal.” 

If every local church commission can 
arouse the whole church to an aware- 
ness of the need and the opportunities 
that are afforded, it would be possible 
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to organize at least twice this number of 
new units of operation and service under 
our Methodist banner. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism would, of course, offer its 
services to help the other commissions 
and agencies of the church at the point 
of visitation and personal evangelism. 
Tidings has numerous materials to as- 
sist in taking a religious census and for 
carrying out a program of visitation evan- 
gelism. 


Family Religion 

Another facet of the quadrennial 
emphasis in which this commission has 
an opportunity and a responsibility is in 
the promotion of family religion. 

The Upper Room Family Worship 
Department provides many helps in for- 
warding this interest. A new book on 
family religion published by The Upper 
Room is How Mama Did It, by Thrya 
Ferré Bjorn (25¢ each; 12 for $2.50). 


A Program of Assimilation 


The February meeting of the com- 
mission should include in its agenda plans 
for assimilating the members who will 
be received on Palm Sunday and Easter. 
Tidings has a booklet to help in this 
project, Twenty-Five Ways to Assimilate 
New Members, by G. Ernest Thomas 
(40¢ each; 12 or more, 30¢ each). In 
connection with the program of assimila- 
tion you will want to assign fellowship 
friends. A leaflet, How to Be a Fellow- 
ship Friend, by G. Ernest Thomas (Tid- 
ings, 100 for $2) explains the program. 

A good part of assimilating new mem- 
bers into a Methodist church involves 
acquainting them with our Methodist 
doctrine and polity, and interpreting the 
privileges and responsibilities of mem- 
bership. 

Two standard and perennial favorite 
resources for doing this are The Method- 
ist Primer and The Methodist First 
Reader. A new book for this quadren- 
nium is The Marks of a Methodist, by 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy. Another recent 
book on our Methodist Beliefs is A Primer 
of Beliefs for Methodist Laymen, by Ken- 
neth W. Copeland. A standard favorite 
is The Beliefs of a Methodist Christian 
by Clinton M. Cherry. Each of these 
may be purchased from Methodist Evan- 
gelistic Materials for 50¢ a copy; 12 or 
more, 40¢ each. 
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Many leaflets are provided for as- 
similating Methodist members. Among 
the five-cent leaflets (or 100 for $4) is 
the series that includes When Methodists 
Baptize, When Methodists Commune, 
and When Baby Is Baptized. Another 
popular leaflet is Some Essential Meth- 
odist Beliefs, by Robert G. Tuttle. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials also 
offers a series of leaflets at 100 for $2 
which includes: The Methodist Church, 
Why Join The Methodist Church, How 
to Join the Methodist Church, and What 
Every Methodist Can Do. 

A booklet, I Will Uphold the Church, 
by Homer J. R. Elford, interprets the 
vows which every Methodist takes in 
uniting with the church (15¢ each; 8 
for $1). 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 

Story of the Month, 2; A New 

Church Every Month, 3-4; One 

Great Hour of Sharing, 5-10; Biggest 

Bargain in the World, 13-14; Go 

Methodist in ’61, 23-4; Need Special- 

Term Missionaries, 28; Benevolence 

Report by Conferences, 33-5; Work 

for the Church This Summer, 36-7; 

Loan Library, 38; Benevolence Re- 

port, 41; Just Out, 44-6; Easy Order 

Blanks, 44-6. 

On pages 5-10 in this issue of THE 
Mertuopist Story, you will find ma- 
terial dealing with the observance of the 
One Great Hour of Sharing. 

Every commission on missions should 
study this material carefully. Please note 
that the 1960 Methodist Discipline gives 
the commission on missions in the local 
church primary responsibility for this 
observance: “The commission on mis- 
sions shall lead the local church in the 
observance of One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing and interpret the Crusade Scholar- 
ship program in the church.” (257.11) 

This observance takes the place of the 
Week of Dedication offering. The causes 
it supports are of such crucial importance 
that each commission on missions can 
lead its church to “One Great Hour of 
Sharing” with confidence, enthusiasm 
and commitment. Work out plans care- 
fully with your pastor. Then go to work. 
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Church Extension 

One of the great challenges confront- 
ing The Methodist Church today and 
for the next few years is the need to 
build new churches and organize new 
congregations. 

If The Methodist Church is to main- 
tain its present level of strength in Amer- 
ica’s expanding population, it must build 
a new church, organize a new congrega- 
tion, and assume responsibility for meet- 
ing the spiritual needs of a new group 
of people every 22 hours for the next 
four years. This means that The Meth- 
odist Church must build nearly 400 
churches a year for the next four years. 

New churches for more people is a 
responsibility of the commission on mis- 
sions. This responsibility involves in- 
formation, attitudes, money and action. 
Here are some suggestions to help you 
with this responsibility: 

e The commission must study and know 
its own community. 

e When you discover a situation where 
it is possible that a new church may be 
needed, consult with your district super- 
intendent and take other appropriate 
steps. 

e Every church of 1,000 members or 
more should consider mothering one or 
more new churches. It is highly desirable 
for these larger churches to play the 
parent role to the extent of purchasing 
sites for new churches, assisting with the 
salary of a new pastor, and contributing 
a group of members to form the nucleus 
for the new congregation. 

e Funds for church extension are raised 
in various ways—$10 Dollar Clubs, as- 
sessments, Conference Advance Specials, 
and the like. However it may be done 
in your annual conference, it is the job 
of the commission on missions to in- 
terpret these church extension projects 
to the people in your church. 

e More than money is involved in 
church extension. The commission must 
help the church to assume a positive and 
outgoing attitude. Church extension is 
missions close at hand. 

e The Methodist Investment Fund, 
Inc., has been created as an_ instru- 
mentality through which Methodist or- 
ganizations and individuals may invest, 
at a fair return and with a high degree 
of safety, in a special fund from which 
loans are made to Methodist churches 
for building purposes. 

Does your church, or any organiza- 
tion or individuals within it, have funds 
to invest? Find out about the Method- 
ist Investment Fund by writing H. Con- 
well Snoke, Division of National Mis- 
sions, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
An investment earns 5 per cent interest 
and at the same time makes funds avail- 
able for church extension. 


@ Detailed information about church ex- 
tension procedures, applications for 
financial aid, assistance with fund-raising 
campaigns, architectural advice, payment 
of grants and related matters can be ob- 
tained from: Section of Church Exten- 
sion, Division of National Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
e@ Read carefully pages 51-54 of the 
Manual for the Commission on Missions. 
For general information about the work 
of the commission on missions write the 
Rev. Richard G. Belcher, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Committee on Wills 
and Legacies 


Wintertime church activities provide 
many opportunities for the local commit- 
tee on wills and legacies to use visual aids 
in presenting the Methodist wills program 
to various groups in the congregation. A 
film and a filmstrip are available for this 
purpose. 

Treasures in Heaven is a black-and- 
white film which runs for 29 minutes. 
Acted out by professionals, it places 
dramatic emphasis on the importance of 
every adult making a will and of every 
Christian family recognizing the steward- 
ship significance in remembering the 
church and church-related agencies in 
their wills. 

This film is suitable for a wide variety 
of meetings, including family nights, 
stewardship suppers, adult young people’s 
meetings, laymen’s groups, WSCS 
groups, and similar organizations. 

Treasures in Heaven may be ordered 
through the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory. There is a service charge of 
$2.50. A helpful four-page program plan- 
ning guide is provided. 

Over the Wall, a 19-minute filmstrip 
in color, is available at no charge. This 
educational tool may be used with such 
groups as the official board, stewardship 
training meetings, and special groups. It 
may be obtained free of charge from your 
district superintendent or your Confer- 
ence film library. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests, and 
Gifts, Council on World Service and 
Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Christian vocation features in this 
issue: Three New Methodist Col- 
leges, 29-32; Work for the Church 
This Summer, 36-7; Just Out, 44-6; 
It Worked for Us, 44-6. 
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Going Loc 
With Social 


Concerns 


It’s fairly easy—sometimes 


painless—to study about ne- 
tional and world problems. 
Here's how a congregation 
was stirred when a Commis- 


sion on Social Concerns 


took up a local problem. 


by Lorenz Boyd 


‘ 


One of the toughest tasks confront- 
ing the commission on Christian social 
concerns is that of communicating is- 
sues and problems to the congregation. 

Although there is plenty of general 
literature available that presents the 
total scope of most social concerns, 
getting the local picture remains in the 
local commission’s hands. 

But it’s the local situation in social 
concerns that has the best chance of 
enlisting the church’s enthusiasm, for 
local issues and problems are timely, 
immediate, and more personal. Also, 
the local issues are the logical ones for 
a local church to tackle. 

Recently our commission on Chris- 
tian social concerns of Emmanual 
Church in Denver, Colo., experi- 
mented with a method of communicat- 
ing local Christian social concerns to 
the congregation. It has proved dy- 
namic and meaningful. 

With a 35mm camera and a carefully 
documented script, we prepared slide 
sets detailing local patterns that needed 
Christian thought and action. 

This method has several advantages: 
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e It puts the issues in sound educa- 
tional format—audio-visual processes. 

e It demands adequate, thorough 
preparation and study to prepare it. 

e It is readily available to all organiza- 
tions in the church—Methodist Men, 
WSCS, and MYF, for example. 

e It promotes enthusiasm within the 
commission, and it produces tangible 
evidence of the commission’s work. 

e Finally, and more importantly, it 
gets better response from the church, 


which, after all, is always the goal of 
the commission’s presentation of the 
issues for Christian thought and action. 
Although we have now used this 
method with several projects, we here 
detail the project used to communicate 
the problem of substandard housing. 
The news reported that our city’s 
Housing Authority, had decided to 
build 500 additional units of low-rent 
public housing. These units, as those 
built several years earlier, would house 
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families now living in what the city 
Welfare Department termed sub 
standard. 

When the Welfare Department 
judges housing substandard, it must 
locate new housing for families. 

Our city’s Urban Renewal Authority 
removes slums (urban blight) and 
demolishes blight areas. It also must 
rehabilitate families displaced by it. 

Both Urban Renewal and the Wel- 
fare Department reported the need for 
further low-rent public housing. Other- 
wise, families removed from substand- 
ard or blight-area housing might re- 
locate in other blight areas, or cause 
a new blight area. 

Our city, it was reported, owned 13 
developments housing 3,250 families. 

Nevertheless, as you might expect, 
there was evidence of opposition to 
the 500 new units being constructed, 
mainly from local real estate interests. 

The president of the local Board of 
Realtors warned of “the dangers . . . 
and threat of ‘do-gooders’ who are 
skilled in using statistics to support 
the ‘sound and laudable philosophy of 
giving everybody a fair shake.’” 

The fact that these public housing 
projects are backed financially by the 
federal government found some criti- 
cism even in our commission. Some 
members expressed fear of “creeping 
socialism” and government participa- 
tion in local affairs. 

There was, however, unanimous 
commission agreement that the prob- 
lem was big enough to study. We felt 
we owed it to the church and that it 
was our commission’s task to present 
it as fully as possible, from all angles. 


Interviewers Compile Facts 


One member interviewed the Wel- 
fare Department. 

“A lot of the property in this city 
that has had to be condemned and re- 
placed is the result of simply not being 
properly maintained by landlords,” a 
spokesman there reported. “Wiring is 
the worst offender—the old drop cord, 
or the wire running with obvious 
dangers of explosions, fire and carbon 
monoxide poisoning.” 

Another member interviewed Urban 
Renewal authorities, and reported 
these startling facts to the commission: 

One of our city’s urban blight areas 
covers 5 per cent of the city’s area, 
includes 10 per cent of the population, 
consumes 35 per cent of the city 
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budget, consumes 50 per cent of the 
welfare budget, consumes 50 per cent 
of health and hospitals budget, pro- 
duces 50 per cent of the city’s crime, 
provides 70 per cent of the city’s fire 
calls, produces 80 per cent of the city’s 
juvenile delinquency, and returns only 
2 per cent of the city’s residential 
property tax. 
Photograph Blighted Area 

The commission selected this blight 
area to photograph and then to co- 
ordinate the slides with a script de- 
tailing the problem of substandard 
housing and urban blight. 

Through the month, between meet- 
ings, delegated commission members 
continued to collect facts and feelings 
about the city’s problem, and the Hous- 
ing Authority’s role in providing low- 
rent public housing. Two members 
visited one of the present housing de- 
velopments to get an impression. 

During the month delegated mem- 
bers working in a team got pictures 
from the blight area. At the suggestion 
of members who had visited the low- 
rent public housing developments, the 
camera team also photographed the de- 
velopment to provide a contrast. 

Both the fact-finding team and the 
camera team were accompanied by 
members of the Welfare Department, 
the Housing Authority, or the Urban 
Renewal Authority. 

These representatives could direct 
the effort. In some cases they got us 
inside homes or apartments where we 
could never have gone alone. 

Our experience has been that such 
people, who actually amount to re- 
source persons, respond quickly and 
favorably to the commission’s requests 
and co-operate with the highest en- 
thusiasm. We also found what 
amounted to dedication on their parts, 
indicating their work was more than 
just jobs. 


Relate Facts and Pictures 


With facts and pictures, the job 
remaining for us was merely to relate 
the two, meaningfully and interest- 
ingly. First and toughest step is to de- 
termine the purpose of the material. 

We have found our slide sets have 
one of these three purposes: (1) to 
inform, (2) to stimulate, and (3) to 
activate—get a definite action response. 

In the case of our slide sets detailing 
the housing and urban blight prob- 
lem, we selected the purpose “to in- 


form.” By writing facts into the script 
and matching them with slides, we 
had a slide set presenting virtually 
everything the commission had learned. 

With the slides and script com- 
pleted, we had only to inform organiza- 
tions in the church of its availability. 
We taped the script so that a member 
of the commission did not necessarily 
have to be present at the showing. 

Tape and slides make a compact 
package for groups to use. We desig- 
nated a place for them to be kept in 
the church-materials storeroom. 


Some Tips on Production 


Here are some techniques we have 
learned about preparing social con- 
cerns slide sets. 

e If people are in the picture (and 
slides are more interesting if people 
are included) snap them doing some- 
thing—not just sitting or standing in 
an artificial pose. 

e Take more than one shot of a situa- 
tion—get it from different angles. This 
will give you more slides, too, and 
allow you to change the picture on the 
screen more often without really pro- 
gressing from the scene. We've found 
more interest is involved when the 
slides are changed rapidly, too. 

e Take mostly medium and close 
shots, rather than long shots. The close 
shots allow you to get in the picture 
exactly what you want to be seen. 

e Have a central interest to illustrate 
with each picture. Otherwise, the pic- 
ture is just a picture. It says nothing. 
e Color is most interesting. 

And we have found it is best to 
prepare the script with the left-hand 
side of the page devoted to the number 
and description of the slide, with the 
right side devoted to the script. In this 
way the two are quickly related. 

In recording the script, we record a 
light bell-sound when it’s time for a 
slide change so the projectionist will 
not have to follow the manuscript. 

The production of our own slide 
sets of local Christian social concerns 
adds purpose to the commission’s ac- 
tivity. But the real worth, we feel, is 
that through these activities we more 
effectively communicate social con- 
cerns. 


Mr. Boyd is a member of Emmanual 
Church in Denver, Colo. He directed the 
Christian social concerns project described 
in this article. Mr. Boyd also is chairman 
of the commission on education and a 
church-school teacher. 
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Tours this year will enable 
Methodists to see their church 
at work abroad as they travel 
in the company of other 
churchmen under the direc- 
tion of a Methodist leader. 


t 


Would you like to visit England’s 


“Wesley country?” Do you have a 
yearning to inspect Methodist missions 
work overseas? Would you like to vaca- 
tion abroad with other Methodists 
under the guidance of a Methodist 
leader? 

If so, you will be interested in the 
tours listed on these two pages. Several 
tours have been scheduled by Meth- 
odists for Methodists this summer. 

Brochures with itineraries and addi- 
tional information for most of these 
tours are available for the asking. To 
get additional information or to make 
reservation for any tour, write to the 
address listed. 

These are tours and directors: 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
This group will leave Houston, Tex., 
on Feb. 18 for a 10-day tour of Meth- 
odist work in Mexico, Panama, and 
Costa Rica. 
In Mexico City the group will visit 
churches and institutions of the auton- 
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omous Methodist Church of Mexico. 
The visit to Costa Rica will include the 
capitol of San Juan, the new Methodist 
training center at Alajuela, and the 
evangelistic work in the banana-grow- 
ing country around Golfito. 

In Panama the group will see Meth- 
odist churches and institutions in Pan- 
ama City. Tourist attractions in each 
country are included. 

The group will return to Houston on 
Feb. 28. 

Price: approximately $400. 

Write to: the Rev. Richard G. Bel- 
cher, Methodist Board of Missions, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


CARIBBEAN 

This 13-day tour will include visits 
to mission fields of both the Division 
of National Missions of the Board of 
Missions and the British Methodist 
Church. 

Those taking the tour will leave 
from Miami, Fla., on Apr. 9 and will 
return there on Apr. 22. Stops will in- 
clude Puerto Rico, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, and Jamaica. 

In Puerto Rico the group will ob- 
serve the program of the growing 
Puerto Rico Provisional Annual Con- 
ference. In the Dominican Republic 
they will see churches and projects of 
the united Dominican Evangelical 
Church of which Methodism is a part. 
Work in both areas is related to the 
Division of National Missions. 

Stops in Haiti and Jamaica will ac- 
quaint the group with programs there 


which are related to the British Meth- 
odist Church. 

Price: approximately $550. 

Write to: the Rev. Richard G. Bel- 
cher, Methodist Board of Missions, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Six South American countries where 
The Methodist Church is at work will 
be visited on this tour: Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

The tour group will leave on Apr. 
4 from Miami, Fla., and return there 
on June 14. 

The itinerary includes visits to Meth- 
odist schools, churches, agricultural 
projects, social service institutions, and 
medical work. 

Those participating will see how 
Methodists of Chile are rebuilding 
after the disastrous earthquakes of 
last May. They will see the begin- 
nings of Methodist work in Brasilia, 
the much-publicized new capital of 
Brazil. 

Price: $1,592. 

Write to: the Rev. John R. Wilkins, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th 
Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


EUROPE 


Six Methodist Heritage Tours to 
Europe will explore the landmarks of 
our Methodist heritage, retracing the 
footsteps of the Wesleys. 

Places to be visited will include Scot- 
land, England, Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. 

In addition to the usual “tourist” 
attractions, those participating will visit 
the Old Rectory at Epworth on the site 
where John and Charles Wesley were 
born, visit Methodist landmarks in 
Bristol, attend morning church service 
in London, visit Aldersgate Street 
where John Wesley had his “heart- 
warming” experience, visit City Road 
Chapel and the adjoining house where 
John Wesley lived, and see John Wes- 
ley’s grave. 

Two days in Geneva will give the 
tour members opportunity to see the 
capital of Protestant Christendom and 
the center of the Reformed Faith. The 
World Council of Churches building 
is here. 

A spiritual leader will accompany 
each tour as will the regular tour man- 
ager. All six tours have identical itin- 
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eraries. They all leave from New York 
city on Friday and return there on 
Sunday, 24 days later. 

Spiritual leaders and departure dates 
from New York city are: 

June 16, Darrell Shamblin, manag- 
ing editor, THe Metnopist Story; 
June 30, the Rev. Arnold Olson, Ards- 
ley CN.Y.) Church; July 14, the Rev. 
Thomas Roy Pendell, Wesley Church, 
San Diego, Calif.; July 21, the Rev. 
James R. Uhlinger, First Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Aug. 25, the Rev. E. 
Duane Hulse, First Church, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis.; and Sept. 8, the Rev. 


Methodists 
Epworth Old Rectory, boyhood home of 
the Wesley brothers at Epworth. Shown 
here is W. LeCato Edwards, warden of 
Epworth Old Rectory, in the church yard 
of St. Andrew's Church, the Anglican 
church of which Samuel Wesley was rector. 


visiting England will see the 


Those who visit Italy will see Casa Materna, 
a Methodist orphanage in Naples. One of 
the residents of the orphanage is at work 
in the woodworking shop. 


John T. D. Franzen, Vanderveer Park 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Price: $1,189. 

Write to: Ardsley Travel Bureau, 


467 Ashford Ave., Ardsley, N.Y. 


Two longer Methodist Heritage 
Tours to Europe have been scheduled 
by Ardsley Travel Bureau. 

Itinerary for these 49-day tours in- 
cludes Scotland, England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Italy, and France. 

Dr. Alfred J. Gross, Alfred (N.Y.) 
University School of Theology, will 
lead the tour leaving June 23 from 
New York city and returning there on 
Aug. 10. The Rev. Cuthbert E. Haine, 
Mifflin Avenue Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will lead the tour leaving July 7 
and returning Aug. 24. 

Price $1,525. 

Write to: Ardsley Travel Bureau, 


467 Ashford Ave., Ardsley, N.Y. 


WORLD METHODIST 
CONFERENCE 


Several tours are planned to coincide 
with the World Methodist Conference 
in Oslo, Norway, Aug. 17-25. 


Dr. David Wesley Soper of Beloit 
(Wis.) College will lead a Methodist 
Heritage Tour to Europe and the 
World Methodist Conference. It will 
leave Aug. 2 from New York city Cby 
ship) or Aug. 6 (by plane). 

The itinerary will include England, 
Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, re- 
turning to New York city Aug. 30. 

Price: $1,175 Cby plane); $1,203 to 
$1,413 Cby ship, depending upon ac- 
commodations selected). 

An extension tour to Denmark, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France is available with the above tour. 
It will begin on Aug. 29 at Stockholm 
and will continue to Sept. 14 (by 
plane) or Sept. 19 (by ship). 

Price: $1,581 Cby plane); $1,541 
to $1,966 (by ship, depending upon 
accommodations selected ). 

Write to: Ardsley Travel Bureau, 
467 Ashford Ave., Ardsley, N.Y. 


Sam Adkins, chairman of the Louis- 
ville Area Methodist Public Relations 
Commission, will lead a John Wesley 
Tour to the World Methodist Confer- 
ence. Departure date is Aug. 8 from 
New York city, returning Aug. 25. 


Countries to be visited will include 
England, Norway, and France. 

Price: $1,057. 

Write to: Sam Adkins, Methodist 
Public Relations, 1115 S. Fourth St., 
Louisville 3, Ky. 


The Rev. Robert E. Young, pastor of 
the Richland Hills Church, Fort 
Worth, Tex., will lead an European 
Fellowship Tour. The group will leave 
from Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex., on July 
31, returning there on Aug. 26. 

The itinerary will include Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, and England. 

Price: $1,395 ($1,230 from New 
York city). 

Write to: the Rev. Robert E. Young, 
3701 Ruth Road, Fort Worth 12, Tex. 


The Rev. Carl Keightley, editor of 
The Texas Methodist, will lead a 28- 
day tour to Europe, leaving from Dallas 
July 22 and returning Aug. 18. 

Countries to be visited include Scot- 
land, England, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway. 

Particular emphasis will be visiting 
Methodist “shrines” in England and 
the World Methodist Conference. 

Price: $1,150 (from New York 
city). 

Write to: the Rev. Carl Keightly, 
The Texas Methodist, 1910 Main St., 
Dallas 1, Tex. 


A European Travel Seminar under 
the auspices of the Methodist Board of 
Missions will afford an opportunity 
for 18 Methodist students to combine 
travel and study in relation to the 
deeper meaning of the Christian faith. 

Emphasis will be given to the mean- 
ing and nature of the life and mission 
of the church and the significant role 
which the layman plays. 

The tour will begin July 26 and will 
continue through Aug. 30. The group 
will attend the World Methodist Con- 
ference. 

Youths participating will see sights 
of historical importance in England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Norway, as well as seeing points of 
special interest to Methodists. 

Price: approximately $1,100. 

Write to: the Rev. R. C. Singleton, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th 
Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 
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Khey Keep the Family Spirit 


Any church, large or small, can grow cold in 
its Fellowship. Here’s how a growing church 
kept numbers from spoiling the family feeling. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dale Ostrander of 
Wauwatosa, Wis., bade the last of 17 
guests good-bye. It was only 7:30 p.m., 
but past bedtime for some of the very 
young who had come with their par- 
ents for a backyard barbecue. 

Bringing their own food, cooking 
hamburgers and getting acquainted 
provided a pleasant evening for the 
guests, many of whom had never met 
each other, some of whom had never 
seen each other. 

All, however, had one thing in com- 
mon: membership in Wauwatosa 
Methodist Church. The following 
Sunday they would recognize each 
other, remember the names, perhaps 
the husband’s business, the wife’s ac- 
tivities and junior’s hobbies. Still later 
they were to participate more fully in, 
the Christian impact of the church. 

Multiply this by nearly 100 similar 
incidents within the past year and you 
get an idea how the cement of fellow- 
ship, under a pastors’-assistants pro- 
gram, is binding some 2,500 members 
together. Mr. Ostrander, an engineer, 
is a pastors’ assistant. With his wife he 
serves as eyes and ears of the pastor 


in his neighborhood. 


Not Afraid of Size 

Unafraid of growing too big, Wis- 
consin’s largest Methodist church is 
determined to keep its congregation a 
family in which all 2,500 are impor- 
tant. Members flock to the church not 
only from the progressive suburb 
where it has stood for 111 years, but 
from many parts of Milwaukee to the 
east, and from booming Elm Grove 
and Brookfield and other developments. 

Wauwatosa church, with a popula- 
tion that tops that of many a Wisconsin 
town, will never let its fire of family 
warmth go out, if the Rev. Francis 
E. Kearns can help it. Dr. Kearns, who 
came to the church in 1945 from 
Pennsylvania and doubled its member- 
Mr, Johnston is church news editor of the 


Milwaukee Sentinel and a commission 
chairman in his own church, Aldersgate. 
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by James H. Johnston 


ship, stands at the door of the large 
sanctuary after both Sunday services 
and calls most of the flock by name. 

He remembers their sons in college, 
the man on the new job, the mother 
about to go to the hospital and the 
grandmother about to go to Florida. 
His ordained staff includes the Rev. 
Dale Scott, minister of education. The 
Rev. Wiliam E. Stevens, a former 
associate and architect of the pastors’ 
assistants program, now is pastor of 
First Church, Kenosha. His successor, 
the Rev. Richard Hinkelman, is now in 
charge of the program. 

The pastors and congregation are 
also determined not to retrench in their 
evangelism thrust. Their congregation, 
they hope, will grow even larger. 

To “increase in wisdom . . . and in 
favor with God and men,” as well as 
stature, the pastors and congregation 
know they must do two things: keep 
the large church a warm, friendly 
place, and enlist the congregation’s 
help in doing it. 

The church has named more than 
140 pastors’ assistants to contact mem- 
bers, inform the pastors of crises and 
tragedies where his services are needed 
and look for new members. 


It Began in Commission 


The program began early in 1959 in 
sessions of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism. Pins on a 
large membership map revealed the 
concentration of parishioners in Wau- 
watosa and clusters in South Milwau- 
kee, downtown and inner Milwaukee, 
and the lakeshore and western suburbs. 

Then they “translated the pins into 
people,” as Mr. Stevens put it. They 
listed the folks by names and addresses 
in areas. A subcommittee met with the 
pastors and suggested a leader and 
assistant for each area. 

“The subcommittee divided the 
areas and by phone called those 
selected for this new responsibility,” 
said Mr. Stevens. “They were told 


they would not be used to promote the 
church projects or organizations, nor 
were they to make financial calls. They 
were picked for their interest in people. 

“We suggested that important in- 
formation be called into the church 
office to the minister. We insisted that 
confidences not be broken if there is 


this kind of sharing with neighbors.” 
They Keep in Touch 


Since then, the pastors’ assistants 
have kept in touch with their neigh- 
bors who have visited the church, with 
members who have missed church for 
a month, with friends who are going 
through crises requiring pastoral serv- 
ices, and with members and new- 
comers to neighborhoods whom they 
had not known. 

Where do assistants get leads? 

From a “Who’s Who in the Pew” 
system, which in 1959 replaced the 
church’s guest cards. Every Sunday 
worshiper, member and visitor alike, 
is asked to sign a “Who’s Who in the 
Pew” slip during the offertory. In addi- 
tion to writing his name and address 
he checks whether he’s a member, in- 
terested friend, visitor or new resident. 
If he desires a call or wants to join 
the church, be indicates the fact. 

Each worshiper passes the signed 
slip to the end of the pew. The person 
at the end passes it back, so everyone 
can see who is sitting near him. They 
exchange greetings after church. 

The slips go to the ministers, who 
make the cails desired. They channel 
the names of newcomers, visitors, and 
others to the pastors’ assistants in the 
neighborhoods indicated by address. 

Within the next week or so the visi- 
tor may get a phone call or perhaps 
a visit from the assistant: “So glad to 
have had you worshiping with us Sun- 
day. Can we do anything for you?” 

The assistants may plan a barbecue, 
like the Ostranders. Some have had 
their church neighbors in for coffee. 
One mother “just happened to be in 
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At left: Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Narwold answer the door to receive 
a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Dale Ostrander, ‘‘pastors’ assistants.’ 


the neighborhood” while walking the 
baby, and dropped in for a chat. 

Another housewife made her calls 
on the way home from the super- 
market. Some enterprising assistants 
have even watched the moving vans 
and listened to the grapevine to learn 
who’s new in the neighborhood. 

[he telephone has been found effec- 
tive. Oscar Kluck, an insurance man 
who has come to regard the phone as 
his right arm, says the desired infor- 
mation can often be obtained by a call. 

“We always telephone first before 
we visit a home,” he said. “It tells us 
whether the couple is home, whether 
it’s convenient for us to call, and it 
breaks the ice.” 

The Klucks and the other assistants 
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moved to Denver. 


usually pass out The Upper Room and 
other publications. They are available 
for information about the church, and 
for transportation if needed. 

The “Who's Who in the Pew” slip 
received its name from Dr. Vaughan 
Simmons, a layman on the planning 
committee. ““Who’s Who’ means im- 
portance,” he said. “In the life of the 
church who's more important than the 
person sitting next to you in the pew?” 

At the beginning of the program the 
church averaged 20 to 30 new names 
of important people every week. 

Some of these included a Nebraska 
couple who noticed the names of two 
schoolteachers, one from Madison and 
another from Milwaukee. Upon greet- 
ing them after church, they discovered 
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The Ostranders explain their church's program. They have since 


they were old friends they had known 
in Madison 30 years ago. 

Another was a Dutch girl who 
joined the church shortly after coming 
to the United States. Lonesome, she 
noticed someone else with a Dutch 
name on a “Who's Who” slip. They 
got together; she isn’t lonesome now. 

Other comments are common: “I've 
known this family 30 years. I didn’t 
realize they belonged to our church.” 
“That couple who lives in back of our 
house on the other street goes to our 
church. So does the other family across 
the corner with the cute little girls. 
I didn’t know it until now.” 

Most agree with Mr. Stevens: 
“We're big, but we can still be a 
family.” 





Lincoln Was 


The liquor industry has never been 
bashful about the flagrant use of propa- 
ganda, but each February there is a new 
low. 

Abraham Lincoln is put to work selling 
alcoholic beverages. It is a Federal offense 
to use living individuals of public prom- 
inence in alcohol advertising, but “his- 
torical references” get by. 

So each year the industry associates 
itself with Mr. Lincoln—and falsely. 

The facts are set forth in a special 
leaflet prepared by the Division of Tem- 
perance and General Welfare of the 
Methodist Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. Here are some excerpts: 

Every year the National Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Association has circulated a “Re- 
production from the original records of 
the saloon license issued to Abraham 
Lincoln.” This document was a “license 
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An Abstainer 


to keep a tavern” and Lincoln’s name is 
signed to the bond. 

But Lincoln said: “I am not a temper- 
ance man but I am temperate in this—I 
don’t drink.” 

As to the story about Lincoln keeping 
a tavern, Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln, says 
that his name “was signed by someone 
other than himself, very likely by his 
partner.” 

There doubt that 
Lincoln was a practical abstainer. The 
only authentic evidence that he ever 
tasted any alcoholic beverage is a state- 
ment of his son, Robert T. Lincoln, who 
said: “I have seen him several times take 
a sip of wine at table but if he ever did 
anything more, I do not know it. He 
simply cared nothing for it.” 

General Horace Porter, in the Century 
Magazine for October, 1885, relates a 


seems to be no 


story typical of Lincoln’s stand on this. 

Lincoln had come to City Point on a 
steamboat to visit General Grant and was 
showing some evidence of malaise. A staff 
officer said: 

“Let me send for a bottle of champagne 
for you, Mr. President; that’s the best 
remedy I know for seasickness.” 

“No, no, my young friend,” replied 
Lincoln, “I’ve seen many a man in my 
time seasick ashore from drinking that 
very article.” 

“That was the last time,” General Por- 
ter adds, “that anyone screwed up sufh- 
cient courage to offer him wine.” 

Lincoln was, in fact, an abstainer when 
abstainers were exceedingly rare in Amer- 
ica or anywhere else in the world. 

The leaflet, Abraham Lincoln and 
Temperance, is available from the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C. See 


coupon on page 44. 
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by Harry E. Titus 


People today are conditioned to 
pattern much of their behavior from 
psychological dogma concealed with- 
in commercial advertising. 

Every form of visual aid is used and 
every emotional desire is aroused. More 
is done by means of a few well chosen 
words and a compelling picture to 
channel or even destroy some moral 
impulses than the minister nearest the 
advertisement does in a 20-minute 
sermon. 

The liquor advertisements illustrate 
this. Silent opposition to simple factual 
information about drinking preached to 
an average congregation arises from 
hidden suggestions in the attractive 
publicity of the liquor business. 

All this came to mind as my wife 
an} I traveled through parts of seven 
states on our vacation. 

First, was a small neat sign placed 
parallel to the road. In the three sec- 
onds it took to see it and pass it I 
caught one word: Methodist. 

I had seen the signs before and 
knew that the word church was on it. 
Where was that church? From that or 
any succeeding sign I never found out. 


Follow Simple Laws of Advertising 

The first of my reactions set in. 
Why do we Christians deliberately 
avoid the simple laws of outdoor ad- 
vertising? 


Mr. Titus is a public relations man in 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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In my review of them later the ex- 
cellent text I read was Methodist ma- 
terial in one of our church universities. 
To go into detail, the sign should face 
the oncoming driver. The one who 
places the sign needs to go down the 
road some distance, accumulate aver- 
age driving speed, allow himself not 
more than five seconds and see how 
much and how clearly he can read. 

The second of my reactions came 
from a clumsy rural sign near a fish- 
ing area. On a piece of old board nailed 
to a post just high enough to catch 
my eye were five words in large clear 
letters: “Red Wigglers—Half mile 
ahead.” 

I laughed and thought of the fishing 
tackle in the car trunk. It was a pleas- 
ant sign and it was to the point. Half 
a mile ahead I saw the place. 

To find a striking yet suitable word 
to catch the eye on a church sign is 
a tough assignment. Since I am in- 
volved in public relations in a large 
city, may I make a suggestion? 


Use Professional Help 


A sensible, carefully thought out 
request for help in outdoor advertising 
often will bring an assist from an ad- 
vertising man. Seek out men in the ad- 
vertising profession who are interested 
in the church. Usually they will be 
glad to give help, but the church must 
be prepared to pay certain costs. 


There is also available a good public 
relations man. He can help. But again, 
he must have your ideas and his de- 
cision may not necessarily be the final 
one. If an average minister can pick 
out good sermon topics and good topic 
sentences, he can decide upon the 
best words offered. 

These experiences led to the next 
reaction. It was both amusing and dis- 
gusting. I refer to these painted rocks 
one sees everywhere. On them some 
local theologian has declared his posi- 
tion and in some cases threatens the 
beholder over the shoulder of some 
out-of-context Scripture text. But these 
people get attention. 

Who could miss this one: “Hell Is 
Hot”? 


Give a Gospel Message 

Up to this time I had been giving 
attention to church people driving 
along the roads and wishing to know 
about churches. Now I noticed the pos- 
sibilities of giving a Gospel message. 

One church sign was really good. I 
thought at first that there were too 
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many words but a road directive said: 
“Thirty-Five Miles Speed Limit.” At 
that speed I easily read: “God Leads 
Us Upward, Step by Step.” 

It might be a good practice to locate 
church or religious signs where driving 
must be slowed down. What Gospel 
message would win receptivity? Many 
are irritants and repel. I found myself 
blocked. What would I say? 


To answer I must confess what I 
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am reading. One is Job: Poet of Exist- 
ence by Samuel Terrien. The other 
is The Mind and Faith of A. Powell 
Davies. Prof. Terrien suggests, though 
not in these words, “God Has a Pur- 
pose and It Is You.” Another is made 
up from a quote from Aeschylus: 
“Through Pain That We Cannot For- 
get, God Gives Wisdom.” (This is too 
lengthy. It would have to be reduced.) 
From Dr. Davies I do not get ideas as 
much as pert ways of stating them. 

There is, however, a most important 
aspect that enters our thinking at this 
point and should determine what we 
say. A country parson claimed recently 
that he could keep up his spirits if 
he had only three persons to hear him 
preach. How many and who passed 
by his church in automobiles while he 
was saying those words? 


We are amazed and envious that we 
cannot draw such crowds as did John 


Wesley. 


People Are Within Our Reach 


Since 90 per cent of our people 
are on the roads, the number pass- 
ing churches is more than Wesley had. 
Who are they? They are the very peo- 
ple you would like to have in church 
and the people you can’t get inside a 
church. 

All the problems in existence go by 
our churches day after day. There are 
those who seek escape. Escape from 
what? Driving is sought helpfully to 
relieve family tensions. 

The best people are on the roads 
and, like my wife and me, they are 
anxious to see a cheering spiritual 
thought. Other suggestions are there. 


Now the National Safety Council 
has set up a division of its program to 
change attitudes of people driving 
dangerously and to sell a message on 
the dangers of drinking and driving, 
and do this through the churches. 


A Christian Duty and Privilege 


We have a special duty to perform. 
There are anxious people, discouraged 
people. There are also many who are 
driving in a relaxed and receptive atti- 
tude. Some are on long drives, some on 
short. Some repeat the route daily. 

We must be aggressive, almost to 
a degree of desperation, in our efforts 
to find ways and means to increase 
Christian emphasis on this generation. 

In terms of showmanship, but 
adapted to our purpose, can’t we “put 
the Gospel on the road”? 





Need Special-Term Missionaries 


A man to do adult education and evan- 
gelistic work in African mining com- 
pounds in the Union of South Africa, a 
social worker for a community center in 
a crowded American city, a pediatrician 
for Methodism’s newest hospital overseas, 
Christ Hospital in Sarawak (Borneo). . . 

These are among the 110 openings for 
special-term Methodist missionaries at 
home and overseas during 1961. Once 
again The Methodist Church, through 
its Board of Missions, is issuing a call for 
young persons to give two or three years 
of missionary service in the United 
States and 24 other countries. 

In home fields, there is need this year 
for 50 men and women to serve two years 
as special-term home missionaries, known 
as “US-2’s.” (In Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, the service is three years.) 

For service overseas, the number of 
three-year missionaries needed has been 
increased in 1961 from 50 to 60, includ- 
ing 35 women and 25 men. Special- 
term missionaries are known as “3’s.” 

As in the past, the young man or wom- 
an who becomes a US-2 or a 3 is 
not promised security or an easy job, but 
responsibility and often life under stress 
in unfamiliar culture. But the special- 
term missionary knows that he is partici- 
pating in a vital way in the worldwide 
mission on a strategic frontier. 


Use English Language in Work 


The special-term missionary works 
largely in his native English tongue. 

Various persons in The Methodist 
Church may be of help in counseling and 
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directing qualified young men and wom- 
en, toward service as a US-2 or 3. 
Among these are pastors, directors of re- 
ligious life on college campuses, church- 
school teachers, chairmen of the commis- 
sion on missions in the local church, 
leaders in the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service and interested laymen. 

Both the young person inquiring about 
special-term missionary service and the 
adult counselor need to have in mind 
these high qualifications for service: 

e Graduation from college with an above 
average record in scholarship and prac- 
tical achievement. 


e Age between 21 and 28. 

e Unmarried, with agreement to remain 
so during the term of missionary service. 
@ Good physical health and emotional 
maturity. 

e Active church membership with a vital 
Christian faith and experience, which the 
person is eager and able to communicate. 


Work Is Varied 


The work which special-term mission- 
aries do at home and overseas is varied, 
and the number of types of openings 
seems to increase each year. Here are 
examples of jobs: 

Teaching English, Bible, science, art, 
music, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, agriculture and library science in 
mission schools at elementary through 
college levels. 

Working with children in day nurs- 
eries, community centers, church schools, 
children’s homes and rural projects. 


Working with youths in dormitories, 
social centers, youth fellowships, Bible 
classes and athletic activities. 

Training and working with adults in 
teaching, Christian education, family life, 
hygiene and literacy. 

Using medical education and expe- 
rience to broaden the church’s healing 
ministry through service and by training 
others. 

The US-2’s will work in five basic 
fields of home mission service: homes for 
children and youths, rural church and 
community work, community centers, 
mission schools, and medical work. 


To Serve in 25 Countries 


They will serve in such institutions 
and projects as the Frances DePauw 
Home in Hollywood, Calif.; the Yuma 
Methodist Mission, Yuma, Ariz.; the 
Miami Latin Center, Miami; Fla.; the 
George O. Robinson School, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; and the Freeman Clinic and 
Newark Hospital, El Paso, Tex. 

Countries in which the 3’s are needed 
in 1961 are Sarawak (Borneo), Burma, 
Hong Kong, Malaya, Philippines, Korea, 
Japan, Okinawa, India, Pakistan, Algeria, 
Liberia, Southern Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, Congo, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, Mexico, 
Taiwan, and Tunisia. 

Overseas special-term missionaries will 
serve under the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service and the Division of 
World Missions. Those in home fields 
will serve under the Woman’s Division 
and the Division of National Missions. 

For detailed information about the 
program, write to: Office of Missionary 
Personnel, 14th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Three New Methodist Colleges 





Methodist College 
Fayetteville, N.C. 











by Edwin H. Maynard 


Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C., 
is one of twins—two new colleges au- 
thorized by the same annual conference 
session and both receiving their first 
classes in the fall of 1960. 

1956 is the date carried on the seal 
of the school in Fayetteville. This is the 
year North Carolina Conference, at a 
called session in Goldsboro, voted to go 
ahead with colleges in Fayetteville and 
Rocky Mount. 

The movement had begun within the 
conference to establish one college. Both 
cities were bidding to be the location. 
Local interest permitted each city to make 
offers of land and support that would not 
be available to the other. So the confer- 
ence accepted both offers in May of 1956. 
Four years later both colleges were en- 
rolling freshmen on partly completed 
campuses. 

Fayétteville’s interest in a Methodist 
school was born in disappointment over 
the community’s failure in 1955 to at- 
tract a three-way Presbyterian college 
combination. Determined to get a college 
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in Fayetteville, the committee of civic 
leaders approached Bishop Paul N. 
Garber. 

Fayetteville offered the land, $2,000,- 
000 in capital funds, and annual gifts 
of $50,000 for operation. 

Once the conference and the commu- 
nity had agreed on the establishment of 
the college, a separate local organization 
was created to solicit support. Directed by 
civic leaders, it is known as the Fayette- 
ville College Foundation. 

Two families, the J. D. Kinlaws and 
the Joe W. Stouts, gave parcels of land 
comprising 167 acres. Additional land was 
purchased to form the 600-acre campus. 
The campus has the sandy soil typical 
of lowland North Carolina, but the hill- 
top site is anything but typical. It com- 
mands a view suggestive of the Blue 
Ridge country 250 miles to the west. 
Selective cutting of pine trees has opened 
up a striking vista to the Cape Fear 
River. - 

A board of trustees was formed, com- 
bining representatives of the Fayetteville 
community and the church. President of 
the board is Terry Sanford, a local lawyer 
who in November of 1960 was elected 
governor of North Carolina. He is an 
active Methodist and was among the first 
to press for a college in Fayetteville. He 
has promised that while governor he will 
continue his interest in the college. 

Contemporary architecture was speci- 
fied by the trustees. The result, planned 
by the Atlanta firm of Stevens and 
Wilkinson, is a strikingly modern plan 


that has made architectural news. As the 
buildings have taken shape they have 
been the topic of much discussion—and 
debate—about North Carolina. They 
have been featured in architectural 
journals and have won at least one design 
award. 

The buildings are low, with the slender 
shaft of a bell tower to rise high over the 
central mall. Building exteriors are largely 
of glass, but the exposures are shaded by 


Students choose a corner of the light-filled 
student union building of Methodist College 
for an informal study session. 








solar screens. The screens, which form 
the buildings’ dominant pattern, are made 
of hexagonal blocks of concrete, made in 
part with ground marble. 

While planning and building was 
going forward in Fayetteville, Methodists 
of eastern North Carolina were raising 
their college fund. Campaigns between 
1956 and 1960 brought gifts of $5,000,- 
000 for the colleges and other conference 
causes. Of this, $2,000,000 has been as- 
signed to the Fayetteville school. 

In 1957 Dr. L. Stacy Weaver was 
elected president. Son of a minister and a 
loyal Methodist, he was then superin- 
tendent of Durham schools. He began 
working with trustees and assembling a 
faculty. By time for the college to open, 
Dr. Weaver had brought together an ad- 
ministrative staff and a faculty of 12. 

The faculty covers the basic liberal 
arts departments and forms the nucleus 
for future growth. This year they are 
teaching freshmen. As new classes are 
added, the faculty will grow with the 
student body. 

On Sept. 16 and 17, 1960, the first 
class was registered. The campus, with its 
partly completed buildings, was formally 
opened by Bishop Garber on Sept. 19. 

There are 135 students this year. Of 
these 86 are day students. The others are 


Solar screens of cast marble surround the windowed walls of the science building of 


Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C. 


enrolled in evening classes. The evening 
division, an afterthought for many col- 
leges, is being started at the outset in 
Fayetteville to strengthen the college’s 
service to the community. 

Most of the entering students come 
from Fayetteville and vicinity, for as yet 
there are no facilities for boarding stu- 
dents. Construction has now been started 


for the first dormitories and more students 
from further away are expected next year. 

Thus a church and community, work- 
ing together, have brought new educa- 
tional opportunity to the young people of 
southeastern North Carolina and to the 
church they have brought one more place 
where the claims of Christ can reach the 
minds and hearts of the rising generation. 








North Carolina 


Wesleyan 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 








by Bugs Barringer 


The story of North Carolina Wesleyan 
College at Rocky Mount is the story of 
a dream that has materialized. 

In 1954 Rocky Mount also was a dis- 

appointed bidder for the Presbyterian col- 
lege. But the men and women of the 
Xocky Mount area would not be denied 
their dream of a four-year liberal arts 
college. Within days citizens had made a 
proposition to the North Carolina Con- 
ference. Under leadership of Bishop Paul 
N. Garber, prompt consideration was 
given. The conference agreed it would 
accept the offer. 

The Rocky Mount community prom- 
ised to furnish a satisfactory site, cash 
in the minimum amount of $1,750,000, 
utilities to the site, fire and police pro- 
tection, city bus service to the campus and 
continuing support of $50,000 annually. 

In accepting this offer the conference 
agreed to establish and help maintain a 
four-year co-educational liberal arts col- 
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lege in or near the city of Rocky Mount. 
In a capital fund campaign the confer- 
ence pledged $2,000,000 plus continuing 
support for Wesleyan. 


Town Got Behind Project 


More than 1,500 workers representing 
every phase of community life engaged 
in the campaign for the pledges in Rocky 
Mount. When the campaign was over 
3,516 persons and firms of Rocky Mount, 
Edgecombe, and Nash Counties had sub- 
scribed $2,074,816. 

A board of trustees for North Carolina 
Wesleyan College was appointed. The 
Rocky Mount Area Wesleyan College 
Foundation was chartered for the pur- 
pose of supporting the college locally, 
supervising the pledges and seeing that 
the obligations of the community to the 
college were carried out. 

Many sites were rejected before 200 
acres just north of the city were selected. 
Lashmit, James, Brown and Pollock of 
Winston-Salem were chosen as the archi- 
tectural and engineering firm. 

After research and many meetings, it 
was decided that the design would be 
traditional, yet functional. College of- 
ficials call the architecture East Carolina 
Colonial. They resemble buildings that 
were built in colonial times by the settlers 
in the Roanoke and Albemarle sections 


of North Carolina and around Jamestown 
and Williamsburg in Virginia. 

The utility plant was built first. With 
its outside utilities it represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $600,000. 

The classroom, science and administra- 
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Susan Black, one of Wesleyan’s 81 fresh- 
men and winner of a four-year scholarship, 
finds a book in the library stacks. 
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tion buildings cost slightly over a million 
dollars: 

Under construction now are a dormi- 
tory for women, a men’s dormitory, a 
combination cafeteria and student union 
and the president’s home. These struc- 
tures will cost approximately $1,450,000 
and will be ready for use this year. 

A gym will be completed this year. 


Get Staff and Faculty 

W. Jasper Smith of Bethel, N.C., was 
chosen to guide the development of the 
new college in 1956. He was a promi- 
nent businessman and had served for 
more than 15 years as conference lay 
leader. He is now business manager of 
the college. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Collins of 
Raleigh was named president of the col- 
lege on Mar. 20, 1959. Mr. Collins, a 
ministerial member of the North Carolina 
\nnual Conference, had served the pre- 
ceding six years as executive director of 
the Conference Board of Missions. 

Dr. Jack Moore was named dean of the 
college and took office on Feb. 1, 1960. 
He had served for seven years as dean 
at Kendall College, Evanston, Ill. 

There are nine members of the faculty 
with three part-time instructors. Addi- 
tions to the faculty will be made as the 
enrollment increases. Classes will be kept 
small. 

Carolina Wesleyan is a member of the 
National Association of Schools and Col- 
leges of The Methodist Church. 


81 in Starting Class 


The college opened in September, 
1960. 


The administration building, with connecting 
center of the pine-shaded campus of Carolina 


Eighty-eight students are enrolled in 
the freshman class at Carolina Wesleyan. 
Most are from eastern North Carolina, 
but there are students also from Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Massachusetts. 
Forty per cent of the students are Meth- 
odist, 38 per cent Baptist. 

One class a year will be added until 
Weslevan becomes a four-year college 
in 1963. Long-range plans anticipate 600 
dormitory students and 200 day students 
within the next ten years. The college 
will grant the degrees of bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of science. 

The aims of Carolina Wesleyan have 
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classroom and science buildings, from the 
Wesleyan, Rocky Mount. 


Collins: 


e Dedication to the highest standards 
of academic excellence. 


been outlined by President 


e The free search for truth in all areas 
and aspects of life. The honest teaching 
of knowledge with well founded claim 
to truth. 

e The cultivation of all aspects of man’s 
finest appreciation—artistic, intellectual 
and spiritual. 

e The inspiration of students to give 
themselves fully to the glory of God and 
the service of mankind in their chosen 
fields of endeavor. 








Alaska Methodist 
University 
Anchorage, Alaska 








by W. W. Reid 


One hundred fifty students—one from 
as far away as Nigeria—are taking the 
first semester of studies at Alaska Meth- 
odist University, in the throbbing indus- 
trial and trading city of Anchorage. 

The first academic building (Raymond 
Grant Hall), and the first dormitory unit 
‘Gordon Gould Hall) have been dedi- 
cated. The Rev. Fred P. McGinnis, 
former superintendent of The Methodist 
Church in Alaska, is president. 

Thus the 10-year hope of a Christian 
—and Methodist—college for the vast 
state that straddles the Arctic Circle be- 
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comes a reality. It was a dream built 
upon sure foundations by the gifts of 
hundreds of Methodist churches across 
the nation, plus the giving of some 
15,000 individuals in the 48 states, plus 
gifts from other thousands in Anchorage 
and other Alaskan communities. 

It is doubtful if any other Methodist 
school anywhere in the world began its 
building and organization with concern 
and support and prayer by more people. 

The main building to date on the 
505-acre campus, Grant Hall, houses ad- 
ministrative offices, 14 classrooms, 6 labo- 
ratories, library, auditorium, student 
union and cafeteria. The library shelves 
have some 10,000 volumes, most of them 
new and the gift of Methodist Men’s 
organizations across the nation. 

Gould Hall, nearby, has quarters for 
all the single students now on the campus 
and some faculty families. Elsewhere on 
a campus height, the first six faculty 
homes are under construction. 


About $3,500,000 has already been 
spent on site and construction. 


President McGinnis Speaks 

“Alaska—the great country—suddenly 
came to the attention of all Americans 
with the end of World War II,” notes 
President McGinnis. “Pioneers began a 
new march. Valleys began to open. Farms 
were created. Industrial wheels began to 
turn. Business ventures awakened. 
Streams of uprooted Americans joined 
the thousands of original inhabitants. 
And the territory began to stretch toward 
statehood. 

“The Methodist Church again recalled 
its basic pull and call to new roads and 
America’s expanding frontier. With 
more missionaries, more churches, more 
parsonages, youth camps, strengthened 
social service institutions, the response 
of a great church began to be felt. 

One of the isolated and defined human 
needs of the new frontier was and is 
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Christian 
areas of human endeavor. Alaska needed 
a Christian university to provide this 


dedicated leadership in all 


leadership. 

“To this day, of all the youths from 
Alaska fortunate enough to secure a col- 
lege education in other states, less than 
five per cent return to Alaska to invest 
their skills against growing social and 
human needs found there. 

“The Alaska Methodist University 
represents the twelfth major educational 
institution brought into being by our 
church during territorial status days. 
Under the sponsorship of the Division of 
National Missions and the Advance, and 
with the co-operation of the Board of 


wm, « 


AMU Chaplain Richard Gay interviews a 
student. 


Oct. 


. W. Wells 


Raymond Grant Hall is the academic building of Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage. 


The circular portion at right is the chapel. 


Education, the Alaska Methodist Uni- 


versity is today a reality.” 


The Dream Takes Shape 
The dream of the Methodist college 
now enlarged to a university) in Alaska 
first took shape in the mind of a native 
son of Alaska, the Rev. P. Gordon 
Gould. 

Born in humble circumstances in one 
of the outlying islands of the territory, 
he was admitted at an early age to the 
Jesse Lee Home of The Methodist 
Church in Seward. Here the lonely half- 
orphan was matured under the love and 
training of the devoted missionaries serv- 
ing in the home and community. 

With an ideal of service to his people, 
and by sheer perseverance and hard 
work, he finally entered and graduated 
from Syracuse University and was ad- 


12 was registration day for the 250 students of Alaska Methodist University. 


W. W. Wells 


mitted into the ministry of The Meth- 
odist Church. Serving pastorates in New 
York state, Mr. Gould still was con 
cerned for his people in Alaska. 

When doors opened so that he could 
return to Alaska as pastor and as super 
intendent of the church’s mission there, 
Dr. Gould did so happily. Much of the 
planting of churches, the enlistment of 
ministers for service, and the growth of 
Methodism in the cities can be traced to 
foundations he laid. 

But during these years in Alaska, 
Superintendent Gould saw the need for 
higher education ir. the then territory. 
Many youths were denied a liberal arts 
education beyond high school or junior 
college; and many who went out to “the 
states” for college training never re- 
turned. 

So the dream of a Christ-centered col- 
lege in Alaska grew within Dr. Gould’s 
mind and heart. And he shared the 
dream with his friends and colleagues in 
Alaska, and wherever he spoke concern- 
ing his native people while traveling in 
the U.S. Finally he convinced mission 
executives that the establishment of such 
an institution would be a major mission- 
ary service for the people of Alaska. 

Once the decision was made to estab- 
lish a university, and Anchorage was 
chosen as the site, Dr. Gould was put in 
charge of raising funds. Enthusiasm 
sprouted everywhere. From all over the 
U.S. Methodist churches contributed to 
the cause. The people of Anchorage and 
vicinity themselves contributed more than 
half a million dollars. In June, 1958, the 
day before the U.S. Congress voted 
statehood to Alaska, the first spadeful of 
earth was turned for the erection of the 
first college building. 

And at the ceremonies of dedication 
and inauguration, Oct. 12-16, there was 
no one more happy for a dream come 
true than the boy whose first schooling 
was at the Jesse Lee Home. 

From his office in Philadelphia, he con- 
tinues to dream of the future—while he 
continues to raise funds for AMU. 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for first half of year 1960-61 for World Service and other 
general benevolences (June 1 to Nov. 30, 1960) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the conference treasurers. All other figures 
are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


WORLD SERVICE RISES TOWARD NEW GOAL 


World Service—Across the board there are 
gains in World Service. The churchwide 
gain is 15 per cent over a year ago, com- 
pared with an increase of 23 per cent in 
apportionments. 


Advance Specials (General) The churchwide 
dollar gain of nearly a million dollars is 
almost 32 per cent over the midpoint last 
year. 


Advance Specials (Conference)—The half- 
year total is $1,953,371, more than a half 
million dollars ahead of 1959. The largest 
amount reported for any one conference 
was Florida with $271,445. 


One Great Hour of Sharing—This new special 
offering will be received Mar. 12. Gifts to 
this fund in advance of the regular time 
total $60,500 to date. 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service—The 
communion offering is down 26 per cent 
from 1959 and is a bit below 1958. Total 
thus far is $85,000. 


Northeastern—In Baltimore this offering 
more than doubled to $14,834, highest in 


WHOLE U.S. CHURCH 
$15,000,000 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
1,327,117 % 
95,719% 
17,2494 
42,329% 
29,312% 


130,090 
248,962 
153,562 


107 481% 
57 076% 


FEBRUARY 1961 


$4,677,176 % $3,807 888 


439,027 


the jurisdiction. Newark also increased; all 
other conferences lost. 


Southeastern—Virginia showed a $3,000 
increase and its $16,500 was the highest 
in the jurisdiction. All other conferences 
are down from last year. 


Central—Reports of this offering are 
spotty and the total is less than last year 
at this time. 


North Central—Jurisdiction total down 
nearly 30 per cent. Small gains in South 
Dakota and Northwest Indiana; all other 
conferences are down. Highest figure is 
Central Illinois, $8,862. 


South Central—Receipts are down 40 
per cent and not one conference shows a 
gain. 


Western—Every conference gave less 
than at this time last year. Jurisdictional 
total is down about 25 per cent. 


Television Ministry—At midyear the church- 
wide total is only $93,900 against an 
estimated annual need of $1,000,000. 
Current figure is 6 per cent below last year. 


$1,953,371 


310,987 


20,1034 
2,848 
7 648% 
6,121 
3485 


4,972 
1,823 
2,487 





107 416% 


40,836 
17,118 
28,698 
20,163 


Northeastern—Giving almost identical to 
that at this date last year. Highest confer- 
ence is West Virginia, $4,501. 


Southeastern—lJurisdictional figure is 
down $1,500 from last year. Best record 
is in Virginia, nearly tripled to $3,503. 


Central—Jurisdiction shows a small gain 
to $428. Nearly half of this came from 
Washington Conference. 


North Central—There were a few small 
gains, but jurisdiction and most conferences 
are down. Indiana Conference gave $4,389. 


South Central—Jurisdiction and most 
conferences are off. North Texas, however, 
increased by nearly 50 per cent to $12,144. 


Western—Total almost identical to last 
year. Some conferences are up a little, some 
down a little, but they run about the same 
as a year ago. 


Interdenominational Co-operation Fund—This 
fund has a larger apportionment this year, 
reflected in giving up 14 per cent over a 
year ago. Total to date is $172,193. 

















World General Conference World General 
World Service Advance ce World Service e Conference 
ice Receipts Specials ials ee Service Receipts Specia Advance 
Jurisdiction Apportion- (% denotes (% denotes (x tes Jurisdiction, Apportion- (x denotes  (% denotes wen 
Area and ment for ase over over no report) Area ment for increase over increase over (x tes 
Conference Year year ago) year ago) Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AREA L 
$714,149 $312,118 $ 78,443 $ 69,688 CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
Central Pennsylvania $ 389,137 $ 67,694% $ 6,627% $ 41,120 
27,215 111,887 20,704 4,883 
Erie 
ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
iia 172,808 78,215% 30,210% 24,704 81,290 3,000 2,360 807 
1 7 Florida 
314,126 122,014 27,528 40,100 12,274 - 1,804 ‘ 
Georgia 
WEST VIRGINIA AREA 27,300 3,000 556% 350 
298,015 87 858% 13,436 30,574 South Carolina 
West Virginia 41,716 x x 457 
298,015 87,858% 13,436 30,574 
BALTIMORE AREA 
21,064 29,775 744 26,160 
Delaware 
SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 55,067 12,500 250 20,000 
$3,552,563 $1,060,166% $1,207,595% $1,012,875 North Carolina 
18,513 5,269% x 
Washington 
ATLANTA AREA 
505,177 171,032 «177,462 =—s«*104,693 ame 12,006% 404 6,160 
North Georgia 
kote tient 285,874 3,78 =: 122. 06,109 NASHVILLE-BIRMINGHAM AREA cca ia 
60,846 12,073% 114% B 
219,303 77 299% 55,153% 16,584 Ciiet debi 
14,655 5,000% x x 
BIRMINGHAM AREA East Tennessee 
315,101 83,4044 112,741 7,009 6,773 x x x 
Alabama-West Florida Mississippi 
123, 24,7644 32,562% 7,009 20,335 6,5699 1,526% 3,537 
North Alabama Tennessee 
191,437 589640 80,179% 6,278 504% 184% 5 
Upper Mississippi 
CHARLOTTE AREA 12.008 x 4 
367,157 36,330 110, 141% 105,000 
Western North Carolina 
NEW ORLEANS AREA 
36,330 110, 141% 105,000 61, 14,643 305 9,166 3 
Louisiana 
COLUMBIA AREA 22,472 x x 8,369 
263,261 88,022% 83,283 18,924 Texas 
South Carolina 23,257 7,500 x 534 
263,261 88,022% 83,283 18,924 West Texas 
16,080 7,143% 305% 263 
JACKSON AREA 
me 402,597 126,624% 102,032 117,473 SAINT LOUIS AREA 
171,244 54,946% 33,143% ——-*102,066 — tel 1,502% tae 
Mississippi waa 18,095 1,000% 694 x 
122,580 40,000 % 22,524% 4,999 a 4 ‘ 
North Mississippi Lexington 
108,773 31,677 46,364 10,407 41,082 7.202% 808 1444 
Southwest 
4,951 x x 
JACKSONVILLE AREA 
320,309 129,207 % 134,005 ' 271,445 
Cuba 
Florida ena. see 929,207 124,005 om Ass NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
7 we 2 $4,014,358  $1,176,294% $ 508,515 $ 248,174 
LOUISVILLE AREA 
222,898 72,975% 48,050 20,958 CHICAGO AREA 
Kentucky 321,567 101,524% 49,609 12,999 
108,375 39,902 19,577 4,498 Rock River 
Louisville 321,567 101,524 49, 609% 12,999 
114,523 33,073% 28,472 16,459 
DAKOTAS AREA : 
NASHVILLE AREA 
457,657 154,312  ——«*117, 890% 90,066 fd eae 90,009 21,372 20,786% 7,601 
Holst 
er 288,913 95,463 83,712% 62,490 38,358 6,600 5,824% 5,276 
idieensen South Dakota 
168,744 58,849 34,177 27,576 59,681 14,772% 14,961 2,325 
RICHMOND AREA ILLINOIS AREA 
698,406 198,256% 321,987 % 277,304 493,675 170,404%— 41,627 13,783 & 
North Carolina Central Iilinois 
214,667 48,256 56,662% 241,688 348,589 117, 190% 27,632 4,672 
Virginia Southern Illinois 
483,739 150,000% 265,324%6 35,61€ 45,086 53,213% 13,995 9,111 
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Service 
Jurisdiction, Apportion- 


Area and ment for 
ference Year 
INDIANA AREA 
$669,820 
Indiana 
257,164 
North Indiana 
254,313 
Northwest Indiana 
158,343 
IOWA AREA 
461, 665 
North lowa 
239,259 
South lowa 
222,406 
MICHIGAN AREA 
527,851 
Detroit 
330,599 
Michigan 
197,252 
MINNESOTA AREA 
224,708 
Minnesota 
224,708 
OHIO AREA 
1,016,423 
North-East Ohio 
488,046 
Ohio 
528,377 


WISCONSIN AREA 
200,610 
East Wisconsin 
125,492 
West Wisconsin 
75,118 





World ’ General 
Service ee 
Receip' 
(we denotes (x — 
over 
year ago) year ago) 
$234,807 % $134,592 
108,069 88,281 % 
68,150 31,327 
58,587 14,983 
113,121 % 35,548% 
44,152% 17,331 
68,969 % 18,216% 
137,639% 56,603 % 
99,074% 31,722% 
38,565% 24,880% 
70,396 % 47 324% 
70,396% 47,324% 
271,936% 91,943 
142,267 % 35,525 
129, 668% 56,418 
55,091 30,477 %& 
30,722 20,954% 
24,368 9,523 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
$2,374,916 $ 677,110% $ 550,811x%e $ 294,159 


ARKANSAS AREA 


262,000 
Little Rock 

127,872 
North Arkansas 

134,128 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
264,027 


Central Texas 
118,704 
North Texas 
145,323 
HOUSTON AREA 
299,541 
Rio Grande 
13,678 
Texas 
285,863 . 
KANSAS AREA 
351,957 
Central Kansas 
206,546 
Kansas 
14511 
LOUISIANA AREA 
141,381 
Louisiona 
141,381 


FEBRUARY 1961 


77,213% 
32,802% 
44,4A10% 


78,900% 
42,026% 
36,873 


36,000% 
6,000% 
30,000% 


133,790% 
51,321% 
82,469 


45,986% 
45, 986% 


37,254% 
20,093 % 
17,161& 


88,373 
55,159 
33,214 


76,454 
41 
76413 


38,774 
21,291 %& 
17 A83% 


27,048 
27,048 


Conference 
Advance 


41,209 
2,390 


8,469 
6,629 


1,840 


57,934 
4,954 


52,980 


3,920 
3,920 


91,289 
44,011 
47,278 


7,439 
1,993 


5,445 


15,372 
8,120 
7,252 


60,208 
22,649 
37,558 


19,837 


19,252 
6,024 
13,228 


6,235 
6,235 





World General 
World Serviced Advance 
. Service Receipts Specials 
Jurisdiction Apportion- (x denotes (% denotes 
Area and ment for increase over increase over 
Conference Year yeer ago) year ago) 
MISSOURI AREA 
40,822 $ 80,142% $ 33,769% 
Missouri 
54,413 11,085% 6,891 
St. Louis 
115,170 42,724% 9,466 
Southwest Missouri . 
71,239 26,333% 17,4llx& 
NEBRASKA AREA 
84,741 37,020 7,853 
Nebraska 
184,741 37,020 7,853 
OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA 
270,703 115,424% 122, 189% 
Indian Mission 
204 77 24 
New Mexico 
83,292 28,63 1% 10,355 
Oklahoma 
187,207 86,715 111, 809% 
SAN ANTONIO-NORTHWEST TEXAS AREA 
359,744 72,63 1% 119,093 
Northwest Texas 
172,774 40,599 32,394 
Southwest Texas 
186,970 32,031 86,698 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 


$1,067,286 
DENVER AREA 
192,227 50,553 
Montana 
47,562 13,714 
Rocky Mountain 
44,665 36,839 
LOS ANGELES AREA 
390,779 188,516% 
Hawaii 
866 x 
Southern Calif.-Arizona 
389,913 188,516% 
PORTLAND AREA 
130,217 36,765 
Alaska 
1,850 x 
Idaho 
29,836 10,734% 
Oregon 
“a 98,531 26,030 
SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
209,863 53,794% 
California-Nevada 
207,451 52,93 1% 
Pacific Japanese 
2,412 862% 
SEATTLE AREA 
144,200 38,543 
Pacific Northwest 
144,200 38,543% 
MISCELLANEOUS 
619% 


26,263% 
1,879% 
24,383% 


111,762 
275 


111,487 


15,348% 


883,223 


Conference 


36,210 


27,813 
8,397 


112,816 
79,764 
33,051 


$ 368,173% $ 212,088% $ 46,053 


22,791 
1,117 


21,674 


1,272 
1,272 


18,143 


26 
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Four work camps will give about 52 
Methodist college students an oppor- 
tunity to participate firsthand in the 
mission of the church this summer. 

As in past summers, students will 
combine physical work with study, wor- 
ship and recreation. 

The summer service projects are 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Methodist Student Movement (nation- 
al organization for Methodist college 
students) and the Methodist Boards of 
Education and Missions. 

While engaged in physical work and 
instructive travel, the students will also 
observe what the church is doing on 
various modern missionary frontiers— 
social, cultural, racial, political and in- 
tellectual. 

Students who have completed their 
sophomore year in college, or its equiv- 
alent, are eligible. Participating stu- 
dents should be deeply committed 
Christians with a desire to share their 
faith, a willingness to do hard physical 
work and a wish to serve others. 

In most cases, students will have rel- 
atively stringent living conditions and 
will practice group disciplines. Wor- 
ship and study will be an important 
part of each project. Experienced adult 
leadership will be provided. All proj- 
ects begin June 17 and continue until 
the last of July. All will be interracial; 
most will be international. 

Students are expected to pay the cost 
of travel to and from the work camp, 
plus an activities fee. This ranges from 
$20 to $65 for the El Paso, Mexico and 
Chicago work camps. Because of the 
long travel involved, total cost of the 
Brazil work camp is about $1,200. 

“Interested students should write im- 
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| levidione 10 Sthedere 
Work for the Church 


This Summer 


Here are openings for 25 students 
to work, worship, study, and 


fellowship together in work camps under 


auspices of the 


Boards of Missions and Education. 


mediately for application blanks and 
fill them out,” says the Rev. R. C. 
Singleton, a director of student work 
for the Board of Missions. 

Pastors, church-school teachers, di- 
rectors of campus religious programs, 
chairmen of the commission on mis- 
sions in local churches, and any other 
persons counseling with college stu- 
dents are invited to write for detailed 
information about the projects and to 
suggest the names of qualified students. 

Because of the expense of some of 
the projects, annual conference agen- 
cies, local churches and other groups 
have sometimes helped students to un- 
derwrite the cost of participating. 

Inquiries about the Mexico and 
Brazil work camps should be sent to 
the Rev. Harvey C. Brown, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. Inquiries re- 
garding the El Paso and Chicago inner 
city work camps should be sent to the 
Rev. R. C. Singleton, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


EL PASO 

The work camp in El Paso, Tex., 
will be the Houchen Settlement, a 
project of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. Houchen Settlement 
is in a community composed of Ameri- 
cans of Mexican origin. 

The program is organized to meet 
the needs of people in the community. 
There is a clinic, day nursery, recrea- 
tional program, study groups, crafts and 
variety of activities. 

The physical work in the project will 
consist of painting, plastering and gen- 
eral reconditioning of the plant. In 
addition to the physical work program, 
there will be opportunity for the work 


campers to assist in the day nursery, 
the clinic and the youth program. 
Needed: 5 women and 5 men. 


CHICAGO INNER CITY 


One of the most difficult problems 
facing the church in the United States 
concerns its mission in the inner city. 

For several years the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement, the Division of Na- 
tional Missions of the Board of Mis- 
sions, and other church agencies have 
co-operated in voluntary summer serv- 
ice projects in the inner city. Another 
will be held in Chicago this summer. 

Needed: 6 men and 6 women. 


BRAZIL 


Brasilia is the new capital of Brazil. 
A new and modern city is coming into 
being at this seat of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. The autonomous Methodist 
Church of Brazil is concerned to make 


Counsel for Your Projects 


Annual conference agencies and 
other groups may have an interest 
in developing summer service proj- 
ects in home or overseas mission 
fields for high-school youths and 
college students. For such groups, a 
national Methodist agency is avail- 
able for help and counsel. 

The Methodist Volunteer Service 
Committee, composed of staff exec- 
utives of the Boards of Education 
and Missions, coordinates summer 
service projects for Methodist 
young people. 

This committee offers its services 
to any Methodist group considering 
the possibility of undertaking a 
summer service project related to 
either home or overseas mission 
fields. 

The proper committee repre- 
sentatives to contact are: for high- 
school youth projects—the Rev. 
Theodore McEachern, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.; for college 
student projects—the Rev. R. C. 
Singleton, 13th Floor, 475 River- 

- side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

The Methodist Volunteer Serv- 
ice Committee recommends that 
these representatives be contacted 
by any group considering the possi- 
bility of an overseas project. 
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idvances in meeting the needs of peo- 
ple in this city. The General Confer- 
nce of the Brazil church took positive 
teps last July to advance the work. 

An energetic Brazilian pastor was 
,amed as a home missionary to Brasilia. 
[he inadequate and temporary struc- 
ture which has served as a church is to 
be rebuilt. The work campers will help 
with this task. It is anticipated that 
ome Brazilian students will join the 
vork camp. 


Needed: 16 to 18 students, both 
nen and women. 
MEXICO 


There is great need to redevelop the 
vork of The Methodist Church in 
Cananea, Mexico, a mining city about 
+5 miles south of the Arizona border. 
Once there was a Methodist congrega- 
tion of 400. 

Because of governmental complica- 
tions 30 years ago, the church building 
fell into disuse, and has deteriorated. 
The building has been returned to the 
congregation, which by now _ has 
dwindled to 50 in a city of 10,000. 

Either the building must be repaired 
or work begun toward starting a new 
one. This will constitute the main 
physical work project for the camp. 

The experience will afford oppor 
tunities for study, worship, fellowship 
ind community relationships. 

Needed: 10 to 12 students, both 
men and women. 


OTHER PROJECTS 

The Methodist Church, through the 
\lethodist Student Movement and the 
Boards of Education and Missions, co- 
operates in a wide variety of ecumeni- 
cal world-wide summer service projects. 

Most of these work camps and other 
projects are sponsored through the 
World Council of Churches, and 
\lethodist students are encouraged to 
varticipate. 

Students and 
should write to Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service, National Student Christian 
Federation, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Opportunities are provided each year 
for summer service projects for high- 
school age youth. These projects are de- 
veloped through the Youth Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education. 

Persons interested should write to 
the Rev. Theodore McEachern, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


others interested 
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Heads Wesley Foundations 
The Rev. Robert H. Hamill of Madi- 


son, Wis., is the new president of the 
national Association of Wesley Founda- 
tions of The Methodist Church. He is 
director of the Wesley Foundation at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Rev. Dean G. Walters, associate 
director of the Wesley Foundation at 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, was 


re-elected vice-president at the associa- 
tion’s biennial meeting Dec. 2-3. 

Other officers elected were secretary, 
the Rev. Maynard L. Rich, San Marcos, 
Tex., and treasurer, Ralph W. Lucas, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

All officers were elected for two-year 
terms. 

Wesley Foundations are Methodist stu- 
dent centers at state and independent col- 
leges and universities. 





World Service Agency: March 


BOARD OF EVANGELISM 


The leaflet at right will help members of your church under- 
stand one part of World Service. Pastors may order quantities 
for free distribution from the Central Promotional Office, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





¢ The General Board of Evangelism gives leadership in winning men and 
women to Christ and the Church. Its work also helps Methodists to grow 
spiritually and churches to win back inactive members. 

¢ This spring the board is guiding the church in a special effort toward 
deepened devotional lives and renewed commitment as a part of the Quad- 
rennial Emphases. 

¢ Another point of special concern is the reclaiming of inactive members. 
General Conference asked the church, under leadership of the board, to 
seek out persons whose Christian commitment has grown cold and bring 
them back into the fellowship. 

¢ An important part of the board’s work is training ministers and laymen in 
the techniques of evangelism. It also gives staff leadership to local and regional 
evangelistic missions. 

¢ The board publishes evangelistic and devotional literature. It has books 
and leaflets to show how to win men for Christ, literature for use with pros- 
pects, and books and tracts to help them grow spiritually. All literature is sold 
and the publishing enterprise is self-supporting. 

® Devotional literature includes The Upper Room, the world’s most widely 
used daily devotional guide. 

¢ ‘The work is carried out by Dr. Harry Denman, general secretary, and an 
administrative and field staff of 26. 

© ‘The work is directed by a board of 46 bishops, ministers and laymen. Bishop 
W. Angie Smith is president. 

© The budget for 1960-61 is $355,000. 

¢ The board’s work depends largely on the 2'2 cents it receives from cach 
World Service dollar that is divided. 


To learn more of the work of the Board of Evangelism, write 
to the board for information and literature samples. Write 
to the Methodist Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. In your congregation you may educate on 
all World Service work by using the free booklets, Here Are 
the Answers and World Service Agencies. Order these from 
the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Til. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 


World Service topic for April: Total World Service Program 
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You’ll Be Proud to Own or Give These 


Unique Gift ltems 


Whether you are treating yourself or 
looking for that SPECIAL gift for a 
friend, you'll find these exclusive 
Methodist items perfect for any oc- 
casion. The Lovely Lane Bible, com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary 
of The Methodist Church, and gleam- 
ing white busts of John Wesley and 
Francis Asbury are excellent for 
use in the office or home. All three 


9 When they had 
went their way| 
Meer Which they had} 
went before then 


order 


ron 


are at CokesBpurRY now. Place your 


today. 


Lovely Lane Bible 


For only $7.95, you can own a Bible with all these features: the com- 
plete Old and New Testaments with more than 75,000 center-column 
references, a 192-page concise concordance, and a List of Proper Names, 


plus an illustrated four-page section 


on the birth of Methodism. Bound 


in genuine black Sturdite; front cover features a drawing of the Lovely 
Lane Meeting House and the inscription “Lovely Lane Meeting House 
where Methodism First Organized as a Church—1784” stamped in gold. 
India paper; page size, 542x8 5/16 inches; less than 1% inches thick. 


Ribbon marker. Revised Standard Version. (SD) 


Porcelain Busts of 
W esley and Asbury 


Art pieces of interest to all Method- 
ists. Created by artist, G. Lester 
Murphy. The busts are made of gen- 
uine Parian Ware and have the soft 
whiteness and unblemished texture 
of marble. Now the Bust of Wesley 
is available in two _ sizes—please 
specify when ordering. Busts are 
available with or without handblown 
glass domes on ebonized hardwood 
bases. (PG) Postage extra. 


JOHN WESLEY BUST, only. 
6-inch, wt., 8 ozs. 
1014-inch, wt., 2 lbs., 1 oz. 
JOHN WESLEY BUST, 
dome and base. 

6-inch, wt., 1 lb., 9 ozs. 
1014-inch, wt., 5 lbs., 8 ozs. 
FRANCIS ASBURY BUST, 
Available in one size only. 
6-inch, wt., 8 ozs. 


$ 5.00 
$15.00 


with glass 


$10.00 
$30.00 


only. 


$5.00 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston 16 

*& New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 


postpaid, $7.95 


FRANCIS ASBURY BUST, with hand- 
blown glass dome and base. 
6-inch, wt., 1 lb., 9 ozs. 


DOME AND BASE, only. 
7-inch, wt., 1 Ib., 1 oz. 
12-inch, wt., 3 lbs., 8 ozs. 


$10.00 


$ 6.00 
$16.00 


North Central 
Region 

*%& Chicago 11 

*& Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 


Western 
Region 

Los Angeles 29 
Portland 5 

San Francisco 2 





Cokesbury @ 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 


Southwestern Southern 
Region 

* Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 


Southeastenn 
Region 
Baltimore 3 

% Richmond 16 


egion 
Atlanta 3 
* Nashville 3 
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Books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 


Allen, Richard, The Life Experience and 
Gospel Labors of the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Allen. 

Barclay, William, Train Up a Child: Edu 
cational Ideals in the Ancient World. 
Barrett, William, Irrational Man: A Stud) 

in Existential Philosophy. 

Bryan, John L., John Wesley, the First 
Methodist. 

Bultmann, Rudolf, Existence and Faith: 
Shorter Writings of Rudolf Bultmann. 
Carnell, Edward John, The Case for Or- 

thodox Theology. 

Cousins, Norman, Dr. Schweitzer of Lam 
barene. 

Cully, Iris V., Children in the Church. 

Davis, Harry R. and Good, Robert C., edi 
tors, Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics: His 
Political Philosophy. 

Duval, Evelyn M. and Hill, Reuben, Being 
Married. 

Ferre, Gustave A., The Layman Examines 
His Faith. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, A Book of Public 
Prayers. 

Gerstner, John H., Reasons for Faith. 

Go Puan Seng, The Hour Had Come: Hou 
Faith Brought Us Through Peril. 

Hermelink, Jan and Margull, Hans Jochen, 
editors, Basileis: Tribute to Walter Fre) 
tag. 

Hopper, Stanley Romaine, Spiritual Prob- 
lems in Contemporary Literature. 

Jordan, G. Ray, Religion That Is Eternal. 

Laymon, Charles M., The Know You 
Bible Series: A Handbook for Knou 
Your Bible Study Groups. 

Lazell, J. Arthur, Alaskan Apostle: 
Life Story of Sheldon Jackson. 

Lewis, C. S., Mere Christianity. 

McCasland, S. Vernon, The Religion of 
the Bible. 

Macy, Paul Griswold, If It Be of God: The 
Story of the World Council of Churches. 

Maus, Cynthia Pearl, The Church and the 
Fine Arts: An Anthology of Pictures, 
Poetry, Music, and Stories Portraying 
the Growth and Development of _ the 
Church Through the Centuries. 

Newbury, Josephine, Nursery-Kindergarten 
Weekday Education in the Church. 

Northcott, Cecil, Forest Doctor: The Stor) 
of Albert Schweitzer. 

Popenoe, Paul and Disney, Dorothy Cam- 
eron, Can This Alarriage Be Saved? 

Renwick, A. M., The Story of the Scot 
tish Reformation. 


The 


Reuling, Eleanor S., First Saint to the 


Zulus. 
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Riley, John W., Jr. and Schramm, Wilbur, 
The Reds Take a City. 

titner, Peter, The Death of Africa. 

Robinson, Herbert Spencer and Wilson, 
Knox, Myths and Legends of All Na- 
tions. 

Sargent, Douglas N., The Making of a 
Missionary. 

Thompson, Betty, Turning World. 

Throckmorton, Burton H., editor, Gospel 
Parallels: a Synopsis of the First Three 
Gospels. 

Webber, George 
\an’s World. 

Westcott, B. F., The Gospel According to 
St. John. 

Williams, Clayton, E., The Dark Road to 
Triumph. 

Williams, Oscar, editor, A Little Treasury 
of British Poetry: the Chief Poets from 
1500 to 1950. 

Wise, W. Max, They Come for the Best 
of Reasons: College Students Today. 

\Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
Source Book on the Family in a World 
of Rapid Social Change. 

Wood, John S., Whose World? A Hand- 
book on International Relations. 

Youngs, Robert W., What It Means to Be 
a Christian. 


W., God's 


Colony in 


Social Concerns Board 
Selects Its Executives 


The Rev. Caradine R. Hooton of 
Washington, D.C., has been elected gen- 
eral secretary of the new Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns. 

His and other elections took place dur- 
ing the organization- 
al meeting of the 
new board in St. 
Louis, Mo., in De- 
cember. 

Other executives 
elected were the 
Rev. A. Dudley 
Ward, associate gen- 
eral secretary in 
charge of the Divi- 
sion of Human Re- 
lations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs; Herman Will, Jr., associate 
eeneral secretary in charge of the Division 
of Peace and World Order; Roger Bur- 
gess, associate general secretary in charge 
of the Division of Temperance and Gen- 
eral Welfare; and the Rev. Carl D. Soule, 
United Nations secretary of the New 
York office of the board. 

Dr. Hooton is a member of the Okla- 
homa Conference. He has been general 
secretary of the Board of Temperance 
since 1949. 

Mr. Ward has been general secretary 
of the Board of Social and Economic 
Relations since 1953. He is a member 
of the New York East Conference. 

Mr. Will is a layman and an attorney. 
He has been administrative secretary of 


Dr. Hooton 
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the Board of World Peace for 14 
vears and has been its acting executive for 
the past six months. 

Mr. Burgess, also a layman, has been 
head of the communications department 
of the Board of Temperance for seven 
years and has been editor of Concern, the 
semi-monthly publication of the board. 

The Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns was authorized by the 1960 General 
Conference. Its work includes that for- 
merly done by the Boards of World 
Peace, Social and Economic Relations, 
and Temperance. 

General offices of the new board will 
be in Washington, D.C. 


Name Ohio P.R. Director 
The Rev. DeWayne S. Woodring of 


Aberdeen, S.D., has been appointed di- 
rector of Public Relations for the Ohio 
Area of The Methodist Church. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Alfred A. Knox. 

Mr. Woodring came to his new post 
in December from a similar position in 
the Dakotas Area. Earlier he had been 
the minister of administration and _pro- 
gram of the First Church in Eugene, Ore. 

He is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Announce Radio Speaker 
The Rev. Robert E. Goodrich, Jr., 


president of the South Central Jurisdic- 
tional Council and long-time pastor of 
the First Church, Dallas, Tex., will be the 
speaker on the Methodist Series of The 
Protestant Hour on the sixteenth annual 
series beginning Feb. 26. 

Dr. Goodrich is chairman of the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission of 
the South Central Jurisdiction and an 
active member of TRAFCO in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Music for this sixteenth annual Meth- 
odist series will be provided by the Cen- 
tenary College choir, Shreveport, La., and 
the Candler Choraliers, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University. 

The Protestant Hour is distributed over 
a 375-station public service radio network. 


Indian Heads India School 


Baldwin Boys High School at Banga- 
lore in southern India now has its first 
Indian principal: Dr. Eugene B. Finch, a 
professor of economics and Crusade 
Scholar at Syracuse University. 

The new vice-principal is the Rev. C. 
P. Heins of Arlington, Va., a missionary 
to India since 1935. 

Baldwin Boys’ High School, a Meth- 
odist institution, is 80 years old. It has 
660 students and like most other Indian 
schools is growing rapidly. It offers school- 


ing from primary through high school 
and has vocational courses in carpentry, 
bookbinding and motor mechanics. In 
1957 a new science laboratory was com- 
pleted, and the school has plans for new 
classroom space and staff housing. 
Previous principals have been Ameri- 
cans or Anglo-Indians. Dr. Finch was a 
Crusade Scholar from 1952 to 1955 at 
Syracuse, where he earned his Ph.D. 


Methodists in Philippines 
Organize New Conference 


A new unit was added to the world- 
wide structure of The Methodist Church 
with the creation of a new annual con- 
ference in the Philippines during the 
quadrennial session of the Philippines 
Central Conference in November. 

The formation of the new annual con- 
ference, the Middle Philippines Confer- 
ence, and the election of two bishops were 
the highlights of the Central Conference. 

The 76-delegates re-elected Bishop Jose 
L. Valencia and elected as a second bish- 
op the Rev. Dionisio Deista Alejandro. 
Dr. Alejandro had previously served as a 
bishop from 1944 to 1948. Both will 
serve four-year terms. 

The Middle Philippines Conference 
was created by dividing the Philippines 
Annual Conference and placing in the 
new conference several provinces on the 
island of Luzon north of Manila. 

Authorization for dividing the Philip- 
pines Annual Conference had been given 
by the 1960 General Conference. 

The Methodist Church now covers the 
entire Philippines and with 117,323 
members is the largest single Protestant 
denomination in the islands. 

In electing two bishops, the Central 
Conference established a new episcopal 
area and assigned the bishops to their 
respective areas. 

The new area is to be known as the 
Baguio Area and will have as the epis- 
copal leader Bishop Valencia. He will 
move from Manila. 

Bishop Alejandro was 
bishop of the Manila Area. It will include 
the Philippines and Middle Philippines 
Annual Conferences. The episcopal resi- 
dence will remain in Manila. 


assigned as 


MSM Conference Set 


Sessions of the seventh quadrennial 
national conference of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement will be Aug. 26-31 at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Leaders hope for an. attendance of 
4,500 which would make it the largest 
MSM Conference ever held. 

The Methodist Student Movement is 
related to the Department of College and 
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University Religious Life. It includes 
Methodist college students from state, 
independent, and Methodist institutions, 
directors of the student organizations, and 
others. 


Use Methodist Literature 


About three-fourths of the Methodist 
churches in the United States are 100 
per cent users of Methodist literature in 
their church schools, according to reports 
from 33,090 of the approximately 39,000 
churches. 

Of the total churches reporting, 24,629 
said they use only the Methodist materials 
in their church schools. A total of 8,461 
said they are not 100 per cent users of 
Methodist literature, though many of 
these use some Methodist church-school 
publications. 

The announcement was made by the 
Rev. Henry M. Bullock at the biennial 
meeting of executive secretaries of Boards 
of Education of Methodist Annual Con- 
ferences in November. Dr. Bullock is 
editor of Methodist church-school publi- 
cations. 

Total circulation of Methodist church- 
school literature each quarter is approxi- 


mately 7,000,000. 





New help to interpret 


World Service! 


e 
THE FUTURE IS \OW 
= 


Discussion by commissions 
and congregation. 


Supported by six filmstrips, 
a motion picture, new literature. 


Directed toward understanding and 
supporting World Service. 


Is this program scheduled in 
your church? 


Audio-visuals available on loan from 


district superintendents; movie for 
rent or sale and filmstrips for sale by 


Cokesbury Stores. 


Central Promotional Office 





740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL. 
40 


Cuban Refugees in U.S. 


An average of 1,000 Cubans a week 
have been entering the U.S. in recent 
months. Until it was closed in January, 
the American Embassy in Havana was 
granting visas to 7,000 a month. Thou- 
sands of additional refugees enter by 
other methods. 

Approximately 40,000 were in Florida 
as the new year began and the flow 
promises to continue into 1961. 

The established Cuban colonies in 
Miami and Key West are heroically 
trying to feed and house the refugees. 
Large numbers live in private homes. 
In Key West, 68 lived in one house, 22 
of whom were employed, largely pro- 
viding the support of the group. 

More than 2,000 refugee children are 
in the public schools of Dade County, 
Fla., costing the school board in excess 
of $100,000 a year. More serious, other 
thousands are not in school, creating a 
serious potential for juvenile delinquency. 

Eleven years ago, The Methodist 
Church, concerned for the Latin popula- 
tion of Miami, built a church and social 
center at a cost of $140,000. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. Angel Fernandez, and the 
social worker, Miss Lillian Kelly, have 
long worked in caring for the needs of 
the stable Latin community. They now 
find themselves overwhelmed. 

Food and housing have been provided, 
and jobs secured where possible. The 
task is too big for the Latin Center, or 
even for local and state governments. 
The federal government and Church 
agencies were asked to help. 

Upon invitation of the two bishops 
concerned, and with the approval of the 
Division of National Missions, the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 
created a program for Cuban refugees. 
An initial grant of $4,000 was made. 

The Division of World Missions pro- 
vided the director, the Rev. Carl D. 
Stewart, and the Woman’s Division sent 
Miss Frances Gaby. Both are former 
missionaries to Cuba. They have been 
at work since November 21. Miss 
Norka Feijoo, the director of Methodist 
Youth work in Cuba for the past eight 
years, is the third person on the staff. 

Methodist Refugee Committees have 
been organized in Miami with N. N. 
Songer as chairman, and in Key West 
with the Rev. Joseph Jones as chairman. 
The committees and the staff co-ordinate 
the work of Methodists with that of gov- 
ernment agencies and the interdenomi- 
national Church World Service. 

Three offices have been established 
in Methodist churches. Refugees are in- 
terviewed to discover their skills. Free 
instruction in English is provided so 
that resettlement and employment are 
more easily found. Religious services, per- 


sonal counseling, social and recreational 
facilities are all offered under the aus- 
pices of the church. In addition, Miami 
Methodists have contributed large 
amounts of food, which is distributed 
without distinction as to race or religion. 
Churches are encouraged to sponsor refu- 
gee families. 

Those outside Florida may address in- 
quiries to MCOR, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Young Adult Workshops 


Six regional workshops for Methodist 
young adults will be held during 1961 in 
various parts of the United States under 
the auspices of the General Board of Edu- 
cation. 

These are designed to help young adult 
leaders in the 100 annual conferences to 
rediscover the nature of the church and 
how young adult work throughout Meth- 
odism may reflect new understandings of 
churchmanship. 

Expected to emerge from the consulta- 
tions are new approaches in young adult 
organization and program. 

Dates for the workshops have been es- 
tablished, but in some cases it is not yet 
determined where some will be held. 

This is the schedule: New England, 
May 12-14, probably in Massachusetts; 
Southern, June 9-11, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Western, Aug. 11-13, Stockton, Calif.; 
Midwest, Sept. 8-10, Evanston, IIL; 
Eastern, Oct. 6-8, probably in New York 
state; and Southwest, Nov. 17-19, prob- 
ably in Texas. 


Chaplains Need Assistants 


Qualified directors of Christian educa- 
tion who wish to spend three years or 
more with the Armed Forces are being 
encouraged to write to the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains for an application. 

The commission has authorized the set- 
ting up of a file of qualified directors who 
would be available for employment by 
the military. Names of applicants would 
be turned over to chaplains as they re- 
quested assistance in finding help. 

Thus, the commission becomes a clear- 
ing house for the 34 constituent denomi- 
nations in its membership. 

In recent years there has been a rapid 
increase in enrollment in Sunday school 
on military installations. This has created 
a need for experienced directors of Chris- 
tian education to assist chaplains in their 
work with the military, and particularly, 
with dependents of military personnel. 

For further information write to Dr. 
Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, Director, Depart- 
ment of Ministry to Armed Forces Per- 
sonnel, 122 Maryland Ave., NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 
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Lavman Heads National Council of Churches 


“Town meeting” for most of America’s 
Protestants came in early December when 
the triennial Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches was held in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

More than 3,000 delegates and visitors 
ittended sessions in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

It was the tenth anniversary for the 
council, which links 
Protestant and Or- 
thodox denomina- 
tions to do together 
the things that 
churches can_ best 
do together. The 
number of member 
churches was in- 
creased by one, to 
34, by admission of 
its eighth Orthodox 
sroup, the North 
\merican archdiocese of the ancient 
Syrian Church of Antioch. 

Most major Orthodox and Protestant 
denominations are in the council except 
the Southern Baptists and Missouri Sy- 
nod Lutherans. 

Delegates found most of their cloak- 
room talk on the subject of organic union 

-sparked by an unofhcial pre-assembly 
proposal by the Rev. Eugene Carson 
Blake that four denominations merge. A 





Mr. Miller 


United Presbyterian, he called for organic 
union of his own church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, The Methodist 
Church and the United Church of 
Christ. 

But in official sessions of the assembly, 
speculation gave way to hardrock consid- 
eration of the existing program of co- 
operation. Reports were heard and plans 
made for the churches to continue work- 
ing together in fields covered by the coun- 
cil’s four main divisions: foreign missions, 
home missions, Christian education, and 
Christian life and work. 

Retiring President Edwin T. Dahlberg 
sounded the note of unity in spirit and 
action in his keynote address. Said Bap- 
tist Dahlberg: 

“For an effective Gospel for the whole 
world, we need a united church. 

“By a united church we do not mean 
a super-church. Our National Council 
constitution expressly forbids this. Nor do 
we mean by a united church a superficial 
kind of back slapping ‘togetherheid,’ 
whereby people who have no real reli- 
gious convictions think that it is always 
fair weather when good fellows get to- 
gether. 

“What we mean by the united church 
is what we see developing in the leading 
of the Holy Spirit into whatever unity 
of mission and freedom the future will 


Benevolence Report 








$15,000,000 December December 
Benevolence Funds 1959 1960 
12,000,000 
- World Service $1,191,893 $1,347,923 
(Year's apportionment 
$15,000,000) 
10,000,000 General Advance 634,937 443,688 
Specials 
One Great Hour 8,180 9,330 
f Sharing 
8,000,000 is 
Fellowship of Suffering 151,678 133,051 
and Service 
“4 * 
6,000,000 Race Relations Day 18,223 : 20,984 
Methodist Student Day* 13,559 15,724 
TV-Radio Ministry 16,872 16,236 
— 4,000,000 Chile Relief 5,239 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 175,762 179,272 
2,000 000 VSiFsoBoo) : 
General Administration 50,418 68,375 
(Year's apportionment 
$882,821) 
> Interdenominational Co- 37,277 45,412 
World Service operation Fund — 
so far this year (“ment $o5ire4) 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31 


(*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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disclose as being in accord with the will 
of God. 

“Tt is from this high perspective of a 
united church that we must carry on all 
our evangelism, Christian education, so- 
cial action, missionary witness, worship 
and ministry.” 

Among the concrete proposals for 
united action approved at San Francisco 
was one for development of a common 
strategy in the witness of the church to 
America through co-operative long-range 
planning. In home mission work co-opera- 
tion, even more specific steps were made 
to develop a common approach. Execu- 
tives and members of 28 denominational 
boards of national missions set up a com- 
mittee to develop a joint strategy in this 
area of work. 

Addresses and resolutions noted the 
need for Christian witness in many areas 
of life. Foreign missions sessions gave par- 
ticular attention to the trouble spots of 
Africa and Latin America. At home the 
ending of racial discrimination was urged 
and a resolution was passed to support the 
Rev. Lloyd Foreman, white Methodist 
minister who led his five-year-old 
daughter through picket lines to attend 
integrated classes at New Orleans. 

To lead the council in its next three 
years, delegates elected the first lay presi- 
dent: J. Irwin Miller, a wealthy manu- 
facturer of diesel engines who also reads 
his New Testament in Greek and teaches 





a e Percent 
an pee, 31 _— 
decrease 
$5,254,738 $6,025,099 +14.66 
3,522,193 4,251,576 +20.71 
71,169 69,848 — 1.86 
623,498 479,912 —23.03 
70,206 93,460 +-33.12 
136,627 133,908 — 1.99 
117,645 110,184 — 6.34 
872,755 
830,698 848,638 + 2.16 
247,209 347,763 +40.68 
188,533. 217,605 +1542 


. Figures are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked 
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a Sunday-school class. He is a Disciple 
and lives in Columbus, Ind. 

Vice-president is Methodist Bishop 
John Wesley Lord of Washington, D.C. 
3ecause the president is not a clergyman, 
Bishop Lord made the Christmastime visit 
to U.S. troops customarily made by the 
president. He went to the Caribbean. 

One of nine additional vice-presidents 
is Mrs. J. Fount Tillman, president of the 
Methodist Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service. 

Methodists participate fully at all levels 
of council work, including the state and 
community councils of churches related 
to the NCC. We contribute to the 
budget of the National Council of 
Churches through the Interdenomina- 
tional Co-operation Fund. 


Argentine Methodists 
Plan Four-year Advance 


A one-third increase in membership, a 
Methodist church in every province, 50 
new ministers and 45 new congregations 
—these are among the goals which the 
Methodist Church in Argentina hopes 
to attain by 1964. 

During the next four years, Argen- 
tine Methodists also plan _ intensified 
evangelism among university and sec- 
ondary school students and _ increased 
production and distribution of Christian 
literature in Spanish. 

Plans for the advance were disclosed 
in an interview with three leaders, who 
were in the United States to attend Gen- 


eral Conference in Denver, Colorado. 

The leaders are Bishop Sante Uberto 
Barbieri of Buenos Aires, bishop of 
Argentina, Uruguay and Bolivia; the 
Rev. Roberto Rios, superintendent of the 
Litoral district in north central Argentina 
and paster of the Methodist church in 
Sante Fe; and Dr. Jorge Vinals-Blake, a 
civil and commercial court judge. 

The programs of advance are in line 
with the selection of Argentina as one of 
four “Lands of Decision” for the 1960-64 
quadrennium. 

Other phases of the advance in Argen- 
tina will include organizing a kindergar- 
ten in every local church, establishing 
new urban community centers and deep- 
ening the spiritual life of persons already 
in the church. 





Life Begins at ? 


After 12 years directing nation- 
wide Methodist benevolence pro- 
motion—4_ of years also 
as publisher of THe Metnopist 
Srory—the Rev. E. Harold Mohn 
retired on Dec. 31. He has been a 
familiar figure across the church 
and a frequent contributor to these 
columns. As we wish him God- 
speed we are happy to share with 
readers his highly un-promotional 
thoughts upon retirement. 


Tue Eprror 


those 


It is not true that life begins at 40! 

Two score years is too scant for retire- 
ment, and only retirement opens the 
doors to real living. 

The threshold is 72. Then Methodist 
ministers, at least, must step out on their 
own and may experience the true art of 
living. “Real living takes time,” as one 
of our bishops wisely reflects in a book 
on that subject. 

The age of 72 is not a deadline for 
the Methodist minister; it is his lifeline. 
After that time things that count most, 
personally, begin to flower and bear fruit. 
Into these days I have just come. 

For one thing, I discover that I can be 
courteous to the ladies. There are no 
engagements to rush into; no messages 
and mail clamoring at the office; no left- 
overs sizzling from the day before. There 
is time to permit women to board the 
bus or squeeze through the subway doors 
ahead of me. I can wait. As sure as I live, 
another bus or train will come. Mean- 
while I live. “Ladies first” adds some- 
thing. 


Dr. and Mrs. Mohn: He promises to open 
doors, window-shop with her. 


Another thing—deadlines no longer 
concern me. Such things are really dead- 
ening; just straining to get something 
done “day before yesterday.” Yesterday is 
already gone. There is time remaining to 
do what needs to be done. At 72 I have 
no deadlines. I live to think and ponder, 
to appreciate and look into the heart of 
things. 

My wife loves window shopping. Now 
I can live her life, too. What’s my hurry? 
I move through the world in friendly 
companionship with other human beings. 
Nothing on my mind is more weighty 
than going somewhere that I want to be. 
Retirement is living. 

Moreover, after retirement there are no 
more uneasy hours at 4 a.m. In those 
other years the subconscious mind fre- 
quently disturbed sleep with dreadful 


dreams about unfinished tasks, long over- 
due. 

For three months preceding the last 
convocation, it struck me that I had be- 
come a true Wesleyan Methodist. Every 
morning at 4 o’clock I found myself im- 
ploring heaven to help me catch up with 
a racing calendar. It was neither piety nor 
prayer. It was poor living. Retired from 
all that, one begins to live. 

At 72, why hurry to make the green 
light? Suppose it does turn red. There are 
sights to see, sounds to hear, people to 
meet, children to enjoy, other things to 
think about. Life consists not of “walk” 
and “don’t walk” signs. Life is living. It 
is unfortunate that one must retire to 
make the discovery. 

And those meals! And the coffee 
breaks to slow the pace! Then one day 
there come heart warnings (mistaken for 
indigestion) and one is lucky to last until 
72. But when that day comes it is grand 
to be alive. It becomes a privilege to 
break bread in fellowship with family 
and friends. Then the common meal be- 
comes a symbol of spiritual sustenance 
that makes life worth living. 

It’s too bad that 72 does not come 
earlier in life. Maybe Methodist ministers 
could retire not sooner but more gradual- 
ly, with profit to them and their calling. 

Admittedly, I am an unworthy ex- 
ponent of this doctrine. But now, with 
an experience that has survived and as 
the tide begins to turn, I realize more 
than ever the rare values of real living in 
my fresh new world of retirement. 

It is wonderful to make that discovery 
at 72. It would be far better to make it 
at 40. 
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To Help Plan Your Sermons... 


Here Are Twelve Excellent Study Editions 
Of the World’s Best Christian Literature 


ES, you can have the best Christian 

literature that the world has to offer 
at a price that is well within your budget. 
Here are outstanding aids to Bible study, 
interpretations of the Christian faith, and 
invaluable resource materials—all in read- 
able, inexpensive volumes. Look over the 
twelve editions listed below and make 
your selection today. CoKEsBuRY will send 


your books postpaid. 


-=CUT OUT CONVENIENT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Northeastern |North Central| Western 
Region Region Region 
Boston 16 %Chicago 11 |Los Angeles 29 . 
%& New York 11| %Cincinnati 2 |Portland 5 Dallas 7 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Pittsburgh 30 | Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2|Kansas City 6 |x%Nashville 3|%Richmond 16 


Southwestern |Southern 


Southeastern 
Region Region i 


Region 


TrITTITiIititt titties 


(] A PROESTANT MANIFESTO, sy WIN- 
FRED E. Garrison. A guide for all Prot- 
estants. A statement of the common 
beliefs and practices of Protestantism 
today. Paper binding. 

postpaid, $1.25 


(1) THE KINGDOM OF GOD, sy JoxuN 
Bricut. An exploration of the biblical 
meaning of the Kingdom of God—its 
history, usage, and interpretation for 
man. Paper binding. 

postpaid, $1.25 


[1] PSYCHOLOGY, RELICION, AND HEAL- 
ING, sy Lestre D. WEATHERHEAD. A scund 
and thorough survey of methods of heal- 
ing and a study of their ultimate values. 
Paper binding. AP-D6 postpaid, $1.75 


[] UNDERSTANDING THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, sy GerorciA HARKNEsS. A com- 
plete and straight-forward explanation 
of what being a Christian should mean. 
Paper binding. AP-B4 postpaid, $1.00 


( SCREWTAPE LETTERS, sy C. S. Lewis. 
Letters from an official in Hell to his 
nephew, a junior devil on earth, about 
the subtle art of temptation. Paper bind- 
ing. (MC) postpaid, 75¢ 


(1) PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY, sy Joxun 
DILLENBERGER AND CLAUDE WELCH. A sur- 
vey of protestant Christianity’s historical 
development. Paper binding. 

SC-SL17 postpaid, $1.45 


[] EXISTENTIALISM AND THE MODERN 
PREDICAMENT, sy F. H. HEINEMANN. A 
definitive survey of the origins, achieve- 
ments and prospects of existentialism. 
Paper binding. HA-TB28 postpaid, $1.25 


C] THE LITERATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT, sy Morton S. Enstin. A com- 
prehensive survey of the complete field 
of New Testament criticism. Paper bind- 
ing. HA-TB6 postpaid, $1.85 


[] EDIFYING BISCOURSES, sy Soren 
KIERKEGAARD. A collection of discourses 
to help bring the reader into serious 
thought about religious and Christian 
concerns. Paper binding. 


HA-TB32 postpaid, $1.45 


(0 THE RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS MIND, sy G. 
P. Fepotov. A survey of the early Rus- 
sian culture in its spiritual and human 
content. Paper binding. 


HA-TB70 postpaid, $1.95 


(1) THE DESCENT OF THE DOVE, sy 
CHarLtes Wiitiams. An examination of 
the rele played by the Holy Spirit in 
the formation and history of the Chris- 
tian faith. Paper binding. 


(WD) postpaid, $1.35 


(0 CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM, sy W. R. 

Ince. The history of speculative and 

practical mysticism. Paper binding. 
postpaid, $1.45 


(J) FREE BOOK CATALOG. Check here for 
your free copy of the 1960-61 Book Cata- 
log containing over 2,000 titles for the 
whele family to read and enjoy. 


Please send me, postpaid, the titles I have indicated: 


C) Payment enclosed 


(0 Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


SEND TO 





Street 





chy —_._._. 





( ) State 
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new publications 


A Perspective oN Mertuopist HicHer 
EpucaTion, edited by Woodrow A. 
Geier. Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. $2. 

Selected addresses by churchmen and 
educators made during the 1956-60 quad- 
rennium have been edited and bound into 
this 154-page, hard cover book. All are 
related to the emphasis upon Christian 
higher education of the past quadren- 
nium. 

Addresses included in the volume are 
by Paul N. Garber, John O. Gross, Rob- 
ert H. Hamill, William T. Watkins. 
Lloyd C. Wicke, Nels F. S. Ferré, Har- 
old C. Case, Andrew R. Cecil, John 
D. Millett, Eugene L. Smith, F. Gerald 
Ensley, Robert E. Burns, and Herbert 
Welch. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 


ville 2, Tenn. 


Gutwep Reapinc ror Cuurcn ScHooL 
Leavers. Board of Education. Free. 
This leaflet suggests nine areas of read- 

ing for church-school leaders. It will be 
especially helpful to teachers, commission 
chairmen, superintendents, and _ others 
who want to broaden their knowledge 
and understanding through additional 
study. 

Here is help for those who wish to 
study at home. Areas of study include 
the Bible, Christian beliefs, Methodist 
history and policy, missions, and the edu- 
cation of children, youths, and adults. 


Order from: Department of Leadership 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


NATIONAL STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION 

175 Riverside Dr. 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


—__—. Day of Prayer (packet for Feb. 


19, 1961). 25¢. 


Amount Enclosed $___— 
Name 


Address 


> work of the church 


ust out 


Education, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


for t 


THe CoNnFERENCE Executive SECRE- 
TARY AND His Work, by Harold W. 
Hewitt. Board of Education. 100 for 
$1. 

Outlined in this leaflet are the services 
of the Conference Board of Education 
as well as a job analysis of the executive 
secretary of this board. 

One section of the leaflet deals with 
the ways in which the board serves the 
local church. 


Order from: Division of the Local 
Church, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Younc Aputts Serve THE Cuurcn, by 
Edwin F. Tewksbury. Interboard Com- 
mittee on Christian Vocations. Free. 
Increasingly, young adults are respond- 

ing to the call to serve the church in full- 

time church vocations. 
This leafiet tells an exciting story of 

what some young adults are doing as a 

part of the missionary movement of the 


church. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nash- 


ville 2, Tenn. 


Meruopist Service Projects. Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions. 15¢, 10 for $1, 100 for $9, 
1,000 for $75. 


TEMPERANCE 


Service DEPARTMENT 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 

Washington 2, D.C. 

*lease send me: 

—— Blueprint for Rehabilitation. Re- 
vised 1960 edition. Discusses 
ways which a church group 
can help alcoholics and their 
families. 50¢ a copy. 

—_— Abraham Lincoln and Temperance 


(No. 224). 100 for $3. 
Name 


Address 


This basic vocational-information book- 
let provides a directory of church-related 
vocations. 

It is designed for pastors, student work- 
ers, teachers, and youth-group counselors. 
It is also recommended for use by guid- 
ance officers in public schools. 

The booklet also is a valuable resource 
for young persons and adults who wish to 
investigate the possibilities of service 
through church vocations. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Tue Loca Caurcnh CoMMITTEE ON 
CuristiAN Vocations Acts. Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions. 10¢, 100 for $5. 

Here is help for the local committee 
on Christian vocations which wishes to 
have its job spelled out. 

The eight-page leaflet describes the 
work of the committee and gives sugges- 
tions for local programing. Special atten- 
tion is given to the work of the committee 
as it helps the family to see its vocation 
as a Christian unit of society. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


How Mama Dp It, by Thyra Ferré 
Bjorn. Board of Evangelism. 25¢, 12 
for $2.50. 

This book tells how Mama did it with 
prayer, trust, and love. It takes you inside 
the home as it portrays an intimate pic- 
ture of this spirited family. It lets you 
participate in the family worship and the 
family court. 

The author is the daughter of a minis- 
ter. She was born and educated in Swe- 
den, coming to the United States with 
her family in 1924. Her brother is Nels 
Ferré, a well-known theologian. 


EVERY MEMBER VISITATION 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP 
Board of Lay Activities 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me: 


—__ Acknowledge God’s Priority (pic- 
ture appeal folder). 100 for 
$2.50. 


Amount Enclosed $___ 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 

Washington 2, D.C. 

Please send me: 

Peace and World Order. Pro- 
nouncements from 1960 Gen- 
eral Conference. 1 copy free. 
100 for $2. 

What Can You Do for Peace? 
100 for $2. 

Choose You This Day! 100 for $2. 

Peace and Power. Nine church- 
men concerned with interna- 
tional issues comment on the 
relationships between peace 
and power. $1 each. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Smatt Memsersuir Packet. Board 
of Evangelism. 50¢. 

This packet is designed to help pastors 
and the commission on membership and 
evangelism to assimilate new members 
into the church. It is designed to help 
new members become acquainted with 


their privileges and responsibilities as a 
member of the church. 

Included in the packet are three book- 
lets: Tell Me the Story of John Wesley, 
Self-Help for Church Members, and I 
Will Uphold the Church. 

Also included in the packet are these 


leaflets: The Methodist Church, The 
General Rules of Methodism, Christians 
Will Do These Things, What Shall I Do 
Now?, and What Methodists Believe. A 
Methodist Membership Card and My 
Pocket Prayer Card are also included. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 


Tenn. 


Tuey Went Forru—Two sy ‘Two. 

Board of Evangelism. $15. 

This turnover chart has been revised 
and more color has been used in its pro- 
duction. 

It is recommended for use by commis- 
sions on membership and evangelism and 
other groups in the church which partici- 
pate in visitation evangelism. 

A new chart booklet has been prepared 
for use with the revised chart. It may be 
purchased for 40¢, 12 or more copies, 30¢ 
each. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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PICTURE PACKETS 

LANDS OF DECISION 
{-V Services 
Methodist Board of Missions 
13th Floor 
475 Riverside Dr. 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
—__— Argentina. $1.50 each. 
____ Chinese-in-dispersion. $1.50 each. 

_— Pakistan. $1.50 each. 
Southern Rhodesia. $1.50 each. 


Amount Enclosed $ 


How To OrGANIZE AND Conpuct Lay 
VISITATION EVANGELISM IN THE 
Locat Cuurca, by Eugene E. Golay. 
Board of Evangelism. 50¢, 12 or more, 
40¢ each. 

This book on visitation evangelism is 

a rewriting and an enlargement of a 

former book by the same author. It con- 

tains many new ideas and revisions. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Larce Mempsersuip Packet. Board 
of Evangelism. $1. 

This packet contains two books: Spir- 
itual Life for Methodist Christians by G. 
Ernest Thomas and The Methodist First 
Reader. 

The packet also includes the pocket 
prayer card, membership card, and the 
following leaflets: The Methodist 
Church, When Methodists Baptize, What 
Every Methodist Can Do, When Meth- 
odists Commune, The General Rules of 
Methodism, Every Methodist a Witness, 
Some Essential Methodist Beliefs, and 
the current issue of The Methodist. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 


Tenn. 


MANUAL FOR THE COMMISSION ON 
MEMBERSHIP AND EVANGELISM, by 
C. Lloyd Daugherty. Board of Evan- 
gelism. 35¢, 4 for $1. 

Here is the how-to-do-it book for the 
local commission on membership and 
evangelism. It has been revised and new 
sections have been added. A new arrange- 
ment of the six areas of responsibility for 
the commission is explained in the 
manual. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


MetHopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 
175 Riverside Dr. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
India Calls. Free. 
—___. CROP Serves 
Church. Free. 
—_— Korea Still Needs Help. Free. 
—__—. One Bread (8-minute drama for 
Communion service). Free. 
Share Our Surplus (folder). 
Share Our Surplus (poster). 


You Can Be a Good Samaritan 
(children’s folder). 


The Methodist 


Name 


Address 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 


5, Tenn. 


TowarD AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
CarPenter’s Son, by Roy L. Smith. 
Board of Evangelism. 50¢, 12 or more, 
40¢ each. 

Dr. Roy L. Smith gives a new and 
unique approach to the life of Jesus in 
this new volume. He considers the life of 
the carpenter’s son in the light of the 
political, economic, and social situation of 
Palestine at the time of Christ. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


ApvancE LearF-ets. Board of Missions. 

Free. 

The Board of Missions continues to 
prepare literature describing opportunities 
for Advance Special gifts in home and 
overseas mission fields. 

A large number of these, leaflets are 
coming from the presses now, listing Ad- 
vance Special needs for the 1960-64 
quadrennium. Among the new titles are 
the following: 

Raewind Institute (Pakistan), Springer 
Institute Trains Young Congolese, Deci- 
sion After Disaster (Chile), A Young 
Church Develops (Okinawa), Severance 
Hospital (Korea), Where Nations Meet 
(Malaya and Singapore), Christian 
Showcase in India, Washburn Memorial 
Hospital (Southern Rhodesia), Advance 
Projects in Alaska, Investing in Youths 
(Advance Scholarships of the Division of 
National Missions), Methodism in Kauai 
(Hawaii), and Indian Missions. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
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Mission For Topay. Board of Missions. 

Free. 

This leaflet gives a comprehensive, but 
concise picture of the work of the four 
divisions of the Board of Missions. It also 
presents in capsule form the emphases of 
each division in the 1960-64 quadrennial 
program of the board, “Our Mission 
Today.” 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Bricut Horizons. Board of Missions. 

Free. 

One of several ways in which the 
Board of Missions seeks support for its 
extensive programs at home and overseas 
is through the writing of annuities. 

How interested persons can assure 
themselves an annuity income and at 
the same time contribute to the Meth- 
odist mission program is told in this new 
edition of the pamphlet. 

The pamphlet explains the annuity 
gift plan, answers various types of ques- 
tions about annuities, describes the varied 
missionary work, and gives examples of 
the types of persons who buy annuities. 

The annuity plans explained are those 
of the Division of National Missions and 
the Division of World Missions. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Who Are THE CHINESE IN DisPER- 
SION?, by F. Olin Stockwell. Board of 
Missions. Free. 

This booklet is another in the series 
on Methodism’s new Lands of Decision 
for the 1960-64 quadrennium. 

The booklet tells who the Chinese-in- 
dispersion are and describes them as they 
live in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the 
Chinese communities in southeast Asia. 

The work of The Methodist Church 
among the Chinese-in-dispersion in edu- 
cation, relief Camong Hong Kong refu- 
gees) and medicine is discussed. The 
importance of building the Christian 
church through training ministers, pro- 
vision of Christian literature in Chinese, 
and other ways is stressed. 

Illustrations and a map showing the 
main centers of Methodist work among 
the Chinese-in-dispersion are included. 

The author is a missionary who has 
worked among the Chinese on the main- 
land and in Malaya for many years. He 
was a prisoner of the communists until 
1952 and was the last Methodist mis- 
sionary to leave mainland China. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
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Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Tue Mernopist Cuurcn AND Race. 
General Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 100 for $2. 

This is a statement of the official posi- 
tion of The Methodist Church on the 
specific social issue of the race problem. 

The leaflet also presents six recom- 
mendations on the basis of the official 
statement toward the removal of racial 


barriers in The Methodist Church. 


STUDY BOOKS 


Service DEPARTMENT 

Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

—__. Adults Through the Middle Years 
(4210-B). Free. 

From Youth to Adulthood (2451- 

B). Free. 

__. Guided _ Reading for Church 
School Leaders (702-B). Free. 


Name 


Address 





CHRISTIAN SOCIAL CONCERNS 


Service DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


—_—— Manual. Action handbook for 
commission on Christian so- 
cial concerns. 35¢ a copy. 

—. Register Christian Opinions (1961 
revision). Lists U.S. congress- 
men and senators with com- 
mittee assignments. 10¢, 100 
for $7.50. 

Social Action Packet. Resource 
leaflets for local church com- 
mission on Christian social 
concerns. 25¢ each. 

__. Social Creed. Statement of the of- 
ficial position of The Method- 
ist Church on specific social 
issues. 100 for $2. 

—___ Concern. Twice-monthly news 
service for Christian social con- 
cerns leaders. $3 a year. 

__— Methodists Speak. Statements of 
the General Conference on so- 
cial issues. 10¢, 100 for $7. 

__— The Methodist Church and Race. 
Statement of the official posi- 
tion of The Methodist Church 
on the specific issue of the race 
problem. 2¢, 100 for $2. 

Your Church Serves Its Commu- 
nity and World (turnover 
chart). Gives issues and action 
for commission on Christian so- 
cial concerns. $5. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Recister CuristiAN Optnion. General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 
10¢ a copy, 100 for $7.50. 

This 1960 revision of the leaflet lists 
new U.S. Congressmen and Senators 
with their committee assignments. It also 
suggests action on national issues. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


EVANGELISM 


a 
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1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

Toward an Understanding of the 
Carpenter's Son, by Roy L. 
Smith. 50¢, 12 or more 40¢ 
each. 

—___. Steps to the Christian Life, by G. 
Ernest Thomas. 50¢, 12 or more 
40¢ each. 

Leader’s Guide for Steps to the 
Christian Life. 15¢ each. 

—_. How to Be a Dynamic Disciple. 
by Robert P. Parker. 50¢, 12 
or more 40¢ each. 

—_— Men Like Mountains, by W. 
Fraser Munro. 50¢, 12 or more 
40¢ each. 

— . How to Lead a Prayer Group, by 
Lawrence L. Lacour, 5¢, 100 
for $4. 

—__— A Primer of Prayer, by Charles 
M. Laymon. 50¢, 12 or more 
40¢ each. 

You and Christian Witnessing 
(turnover chart). $15. 

—__—. Witnessing Where You Are, by 
Harold Rogers. 15¢. 10 or more 
10¢ each. 

__. Personal Evangelism (booklet), 
by Harold Rogers. 10¢, 6 for 
50¢. 

How to Organize and Conduct 
Lay Visitation Evangelism in 
the Local Church, by Eugene 
E. Golay. 50¢, 12 or more 40¢ 
each. 

They Went Forth—Two by Two 
(turnover chart, revised). $15 
each. 

They Went Forth—Two by Two. 
(chart booklet). 40¢, 12 or 
more 30¢ each. 

Registration of Attendance card. 
100 for 60¢. 

The Meaning of Lent: for Protes- 
tants, by James W. Henley. 10¢, 
10 or more 5¢ each. 


Amount of Order $__~ 
Cash enclosed §$ 
Charge to my account $___ 
Name 


Address 
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Using Methodist-produced 
television films and discussion 
leaders, First Church in Dallas, Tex., 


is giving its members opportunities to 


Talk Back in Church 


by Walter L. Underwood 


Not long ago I listened to a sermon 
by an able preacher. At some points 
the sermon over my head. At 
other times the preacher aroused strong 
disagreement on my part. I was sorely 
tempted to rise from my pew and talk 
back to the preacher. 

It occurred to me that many laymen 
in my own congregation must often 
wish they could interrupt my sermon 
and talk back. 

Although it may not be practical to 
talk back to the preacher's sermon, it 
is possible for laymen to talk back in 
church. The current nationwide tele- 
vision series, produced by the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission of 
Che Methodist Church, is called Talk 
Back. Hundreds of thousands have 
seen it on television, but the series 
is equally valuable for use in the local 
church. 

At First Church, Dallas, we used 
Talk Back as a part of our Sunday 
Evening Fellowship program. Of the 
26 available films we chose six for our 
experiment. The film itself is 15 min- 
utes in length and may be used with 
any standard 16 mm sound projector. 

The first Talk Back film we used 
was Pressure. It is the story of a family 
harassed by a multiplicity of pressures. 

Tempers flare, unkind words are 
spoken, and everyone is unhappy at 


Was 
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the results. Here the film ends. No 
answers are given. No solutions are 
suggested. Only the problem is_por- 
trayed. 


Panel Discusses Problem 


Now it was time to talk back. As 
the moderator, I chose two persons in 
the audience to serve on a panel. They 
made no advance preparation and 
neither had seen the film previously. 
However, both panelists were persons 
who dealt with pressure in their jobs 
or business and were able to articulate 
clearly their Christian faith. 

As the moderator, my role was to 
clarify the statements of the panelists, 
to gently antagonize the panelists into 
a more complete and spontaneous shar- 
ing of their convictions, and to control 
the discussion by keeping it on the 
subject at hand. 

After the panelists had discussed the 
question for 10 to 15 minutes, the en- 
tire audience was given a chance to 
talk back. Any person in the audience 
was invited to make a statement of his 
own Christian faith regarding the prob- 
lem or to direct a question to the panel 
members or the moderator. 

At this point the emotional involve- 
ment of the audience was such that 
many were ready and eager to talk 
back. Our only problem was to shut 


off the discussion within the 50-minute 
time period allotted for this group. 

Using different panel members for 
each of the six Sunday evenings, we 
found that attendance, interest and re- 
sponse to this program exceeded our 
fondest hopes. 

We have now used films from the 
Talk Back series in church-school 
classes and in various group meetings. 
This summer we used it in the sanc 
tuary as a Chautauqua Sunday Eve- 
ning feature with three qualified 
panelists, including a prominent psy- 
chiatrist. 

In every instance the interest and 
response of the audience have indi- 
cated unanimous approval and success. 
Many persons testify that they have 
found new understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith and new help for their per- 
sonal living through these programs. 


Ways to Use ‘Talk Back’ 

Talk Back can be used in various 
ways. The moderator may serve as an 
interrogator, directing specific questions 
to one or perhaps two panel members 
who are qualified to give a valid wit 
ness to the Christian faith. 

Although we have found that best 
results are obtained by using not more 
than three panelists, other churches 
have successfully used as many as four 
persons on the panel. 

It is possible also to discuss Talk 
Back without benefit of the panel. 
This method works better with a small 
group. With very small groups a 
round-table discussion may prove suc- 
cessful. 

Any of these approaches may be 
adapted to fit the particular situation 
or a combination of these methods of 
presentation may be used. 

Talk Back is a resource available to 
even the smallest of churches. The 
films may be rented for $5 each from 
the Cokesbury Store serving your ter- 
ritory. Nearly every church has access 
to a 16 mm. projector. The idea has 
universal appeal and can be used with 
youth groups, Methodist Men, WSCS 
groups, church-school classes, or as a 
Sunday Evening Fellowship program. 

Talk Back is one way of presenting 
the Gospel. Why not let your congrega- 
tion talk back in church? 

Mr. Underwood is associate minister of 
First Church, Dallas, Tex., and is chairman 


of the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of the North Texas Conference. 
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Explore Church Vocations 
The idea: 


Church-related careers for youths 
went begging until the problem 
was tackled by an awakened group 
of dedicated workers in the church. 


What can be done to help the boy who 
wants to attend college but has found out 
too late that his high-school grades will 
prevent him from enrolling in any school 
of higher learning? 

What can be done for the two seniors 
who have not the vaguest notion of what 
can be done with their lives? 

What can be done for the girl who 
wants to enlist in some form of full-time 
Christian work but whose father is so 
violently opposed to this choice that he 
will not help her financially? 

And most pressing of all—why, in the 
28-yvear-history of our church, has no 
young person entered a church-related 
vocation on a full-time basis? 

In an effort to resolve these biting 
questions, the lay leader, church-school 
superintendent, various commission chair- 
men, and other interested individuals 
were invited to a meeting to discuss the 
question: “What can we do to help our 
vouths in this area?” 

Several things came out of this dicus- 
sion. We found that our local high school 
has approximately 5,000 students on 
triple session. This meant over-burdened 
teachers. Also most of our youths were 
not decided upon a job or college—it did 
not make much difference which was dis- 





cussed first. 

The answer to the problem was not 
long in coming. It was as though God 
himself had taken an interest and was 
providing the answer. A young couple— 
she a teacher, he a candidate for his 
Ph.D.—united with our church. Im- 
mediately, the commission on education 
asked them to be co-chairmen of our 
committee on scholarship and higher edu- 
cation. They accepted. 

Things moved rapidly; the urgency of 
the situation was upon all of us. The 
committee’s purpose was formulated: (1) 
to encourage our youth in their high 
school studies; (2) to aid them in a voca- 
tional choice; (3) to aid them in a choice 
of college; (4) to aid them in seeking 
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scholarships and financial assistance; (5) 
to seek out those interested in full-time 
church-related vocations; and (6) to coun- 
sel with the student and his parents on 
the above. 

The next step was to decide on our 
basic method for accomplishing our aims. 
It was decided that vocational and per- 
sonality tests would be of help. We 
checked with the high-school guidance 
department to see what tests they used so 
that we would not duplicate their efforts. 
Then we approached a testing agency, 
giving them the qualifications of our com- 
mittee and requesting that we be placed 
on their approved purchasing list. This 
permission was granted. 

Since this was our first effort, a lunch- 
eon was held for our high-school juniors 
and seniors. The purpose of this commit- 
tee was explained. Twelve out of 19 stu- 
dents expressed a desire to participate in 
this program and have followed it 
through. 

An interview was held with each of the 
12 to determine his interests, quality of 
work and home life. Each committee 
member was assigned one or more stu- 
dents. 

Finished with the testing, a Sunday 
was set aside for presentation of the 
church-related vocations to the youths 
and their parents. 

A theological school professor, invited 
to preach at our worship service, pre- 
sented the advantages of a church-related 
college and university to the students and 
their parents at a luncheon immediately 
following the service. 

Another counseling session was set 
aside for the parent and child to discuss 
more fully results of the testing pro- 
gram, vocation, and college possibilities. 
Concurrently with this, a scholarship 
fund has been established. Members of 
the official board were asked to begin it. 
Each person in the congregation has an 
opportunity to contribute to it. This 
scholarship will be considered, first, for 
those expressing a desire to enter a full- 
time church-related vocation. 

Catalogs from each Methodist institu- 
tion of higher education have been re- 
ceived and placed in our library—one a 
circulating copy, one a permanent copy. 

An individual student file will cover 


the high school-college period to see how 
the student progresses. 

All of the 12 students have shown an 
intensive interest in this program. It has 
shown that our youth are concerned with 
the future and that this type of guidance 
on the part of the church can be of great 
assistance to them. 

Not all of the parents are as enthusias- 
tic as their children, but most have ex- 
pressed appreciation for what the com- 
mittee is trying to do. 

Obviously, the task of the commission 
on education and the committee on schol 
arship and higher education increases as 
their work progresses. It is our hope that 
this type of intensive, personal guidance 
program will help to send dedicated 
Christian young people into the various 
vocational colleges of their choice. 

Joun W. Barps ey, pastor 

Grace Methodist Church 

St. Albans, N.Y. 


Jesus Christ Is Lord! 
The idea: 


To reawaken appreciation for the 
age-old truth that “Jesus Christ is 
Lord!” Christians are asked to use 
this phrase in greeting. 


On my return from the recent District 
Superintendents’ Convocation in Chi- 
cago, I was asked to conduct a series of 
evangelistic meetings at Belchertown, 
Mass., the home town of Bishop Newell 
S. Booth. 

In my first sermon, I sought to high- 
light the meaningful “watchword” chosen 
for this quadrennium, “Jesus Christ Is 
Lord.” 

To accomplish this, I made the sug- 
gestion that, instead of routine “Good 
morning” salutations when we meet and 
trite responses about the weather, as 
churchmen, we might say, “Jesus Christ 
Is Lord!” The one greeted could reply 
“He is Lord, indeed!” 

Each evening the preacher saluted his 
audience with “Jesus Christ Is Lord,” 
and the congregation responded, “He is 
Lord, indeed!” 

It seems to me that this, if done all over 
the church, with a background of genu- 
ine appreciation for this ancient and redis- 
covered truth of the early church, it might 
be the means of spiritual renewal and 
increasing power for contemporary Chris- 
tian tasks. 

The Kingship of Christ, by W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, Harper, is heartily recom- 
mended as an exposition of the “Jesus 
Christ Is Lord.” 

THE REVEREND CLARENCE F. Avey 

District Superintendent 
Springfield District 
New England Conference. 
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MOMENTS WITH 
HI DEVOTION | 
MASTERS 


The ministry of THE UPPER ROOM will help to 
unite every family of the church in daily Bible 
reading, prayer and devotion. Your church can give 
daily devotions a major emphasis in the pre-Easter 
season, confident that there will be no “after-Easter 
let-down” because THE UPPER ROOM does not 
end with Easter. 

Ten or more copies to one address: 
7¢ per copy. 
Individual yearly subscriptions: 


$1.00; three years, $2.00. 
PRIESTS PROPHETS PIONEERS 
by Gerald Kennedy 
This is The Upper Room book selection for Lent. In it, Bishop 
Kennedy ably lifts up three roles each Christian must fill in order 
to do his best for the building of the Kingdom on earth. A 
definite help and challenge to grow in Christian perfection. 
This book is 5 x 7 inches in size, with 32 pages. 
35¢ each. 3 for $1.00. 
$3.50 per dozen. 


TEACH ME TO PRAY 

by W. E. Sangster 
, : Of special significance for those who want to 
> I + Fre . ar, y « 5 
Compiled by Frederick Ward Kates learn to pray and for those who would be sus- 

lhose who wish to make their own } tained in a life of prayer. It will also aid those 
devotional life more significant will | who wish to organize and direct prayer cells. 
find this 96-page book a real aid. It Single copy, 35¢. 

Pas nih 3 for $1.00. $3.50 per dozen. 

contains selected writings from 60 


masters of the devotional life. Just 


ee | A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO 
Hard-back binding. i OUR LORD'S PRAYER 
Single copy, 75¢. $7.50 per dozen. by Kendrick Strong 
Perhaps no other prayer is prayed so often with- 
out thinking of its real meaning. Here is youn 
guide to this great prayer—the one Jesus gave to 
Compiled by Bliss Wiant | his followers during the Sermon on the Mount. 


Use at Sunrise and other Easter 3 for $0.00. 3300 car donne: 


vices instead of expensive hymnals. ~ 





helpful book of 18 favorite Easter 
1s and hymns, plus worship services m 
j ;uU/ i 

ter Day. Also contains “The Story 4 ws | 

Gethsemane’”—“The Story of the . a | . 

al”—“*The Crucifixion Story,” from = a e 

Bible 37 Editions—Circulation 3,250,000—31 Languages 

a1 >. ’ ° . ° 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide. 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tennessee 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
The General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


Good Friday, Easter Sunrise and 
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| wo-color cover. May be used as an 
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! ister greeting. 


20¢ each. 6 for $1.00. $12.50 per 100. 
Envelopes for mailing, 1¢ each. 








THE METHODIST STORY’s February covers feature One 


Great Hour of Sharing and our new colleges. Front: 


Admirers from Hawaii and the Philippines chat with Emma 
Vigilia (center right), Filipina beauty queen and one of 
this year’s Crusade Scholars. Back: Dramatic view from 
classroom toward student union at Methodist College, 


Fayetteville, N.C., one of three schools opened last fall. 
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